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THE IVORY HUNTER OF CEYLON. 


AN INCIDENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME OF “TRAVELS IM THE EAST.” 
WITH A STEEL PLATE, 


Representing an Alligator defending the Carcass of a dead Elephant from the attacks of 
the Vultures. 


Tux Cingalese with whom I lodged at Columbo was named Chirria; he had been a mighty hunt- 
er in his youth, and told me many wondrous stories of imininent dangers and hair-breadth ’scapes, 
which he had encountered in his perilous wanderings in the woods of Ceylon. He had crossed the 
Hamaleel range of mountains, and had gazed with Asiatic reverence upon the colossal foctsteps of 
Adam, which the Buddhist priests affirm to be visible on the top of the highest peak of the oa 
where, according to the Hindoo tradition, our first father was created, and dwelt in 
light. Chirria had resided, for nearly three years, amongst the Vedahs, a rude race of foresters, 4 
spurn the social arts, and derive a scanty existencefrom the uncertain practice of the chase. Devoid 
of every comfort of 9 gp debarred by habit from the enjoyment of neighborly society, for every 
Vedahs hunter lives in the solitary control of his own forest range, and destitute of corn and cattle, 
& man must possess an intolerable partiality for the wild sports of the woods who can voluntarily re- 
sign the enjoyments of civilization, for the hardships and deprivations attendant on a Vedahs’ life. 

The chief river of Ceylon, the Mahavillagonga, rises in the heights of Adam’s peak, and is the 
Ganges, or sacred river of the island. The followers of the religion of Buddha, or Adam, make an- 
nual pilgrimages to its holy waters; the betel-leaf is exchanged between the devotees, as a sign of 
mutual love ; and the priest delivers a blessing from his holy place among the Buddhist rocks. My 
landlord, Chirriu, had frequently mixed amidst the reverential groupes, and had passed many rainy 
seasorfs in searching along the banks of the sacred stream for the precious stones washed down from 
their beds on the mountain sides, He had also been concerned in the pearl fisheries in the bay of 
Condatchy, on the western coast of Ceylon; and had speculated in the cinnamon bark trade with 
more than usual success. 

In person, Chirria looked more like a resuscitated mummy than a living being. His small black 
eyes were deeply sunk in his head; his Asiatic nose was scarcely discernible in the dusky color of 
his face, and his lips, split and colorless from the effects of the cinnamon juice imbibed during his 
career as taster, exhibited the black stumps of teeth peculiar to the chewers of the areca nut and be- 
tei-leaf. His sinews stood out from his limbs like huge cordage, and told of exercise and toil ; while 
his fleshless arms and long attenuated frame completed the outr? appearance of this restless oriental. 

While engaged in the ivory trade, Chirria experienced rather a singular adventure with a couple 
of alligators or caymans, which I shall beg leave to give in the first person, although the reciter’s 
style must necessarily lose its Asiatic coloring in the transcription. 
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« At the time I resided in Candy, I frequently used to rove about the bases of the neighboring 
mountains, with my English musket slung over my shoulder, and lose myself in the mighty forests 
and pathless wastes which skirt that ancient kingdom, I have slept soundly i in the heart of a clump 
of ebony shrubs, wrapped in a leaf of the talipot tree, which encircled my body with as much ampli- 
tude as the largest blanket. I have cooled my tired body in the salt lagoons in the quiet of the eter. 
nal hills, and quenched my thirst with the rare fruits which grow in luxuriant wildness on the sunny 
spots upon the mountain side. I hate the confinement of cities—the free air of heaven seems shut 
from their close and crowded streets. 

“I was pondering, one bright and glorious morning, in the shade of some venerable and gigantic 
rhododendra trees, when my attention was aroused by the flight of several huge vultures, which all 
bent their way to one point, and that point very evidently not far away from the place where I was 
then standing. I knew that the keen scent of these foul things discovered the place of carcases al- 
most before the vital breath had quitted the body ; and I hastened with rapid steps to their point of 
destination, imagining that it was not unlikely but I might save the remains of some unfortunate 
fellow-wanderer from violation by these unclean and ravenous birds. The ground became swampy 
and difficult to pass; I had to wade through a patch of wild rice—to squeeze between the thick- 
growing and deep-rooted hangings of the banyan tree and its thousand branching sprouts—to clear 
my Sandals from the luxuriant vines of the piper-betel, and keep my musket on the full cock, in case 
of a sudden encounter with a leopard or a boar, the frequent inhabitants of our jungles. 

“ Cautiously creeping up a small gaut, leading to a terrace or piece of table rock beside the end of 
a huge lagoon, I spied several of the vultures perched on the bare limbs of a gnarled and withered 
palm. Scarceiy had I attained the level of the stagnant pool, ere I discovered the carcass of a huge 
elephant lying on its left side. How the animal came by its death in that place, I never could as- 
certain ; although, from the discovery of its broken leg, which I afterwards made, I suppose that it 
had escaped, wounded, from the hunters of the plain, and crawled to this desolate spot, to die in quiet. 
The whiteness of its huge tusks attracted my eye; they were of the soundest ivory, and I resolved 
to appropriate the prize which fortune had thus thrown in my way. 

“ An enormous vulture, with terrific talons and hooked beak, was seated on the elephant’s head, 
and busily engaged in tearing the flesh from the animal’s eye and ear. Suddenly, the waters of the 
lagoon became agitated, and a crocodile rose from its slimy bed, and crawling over the immense mass 
of carrion, drove the bird from its prey. He was the largest and most hideous of his species that I 
had ever seen; and knowing the vindictive nature of the monster when meddled with while feeding, 
I cowered down behind a small mound of earth, and watched the scene with iively curiosity. The 
disappointed vultures screamed with anger, and the scaly beast roured as he repelled their attacks, 
and clawed at the tough hide of the carrion hulk with vain endeavor to detach a portion of the flesh. 
The cries of the combatants seemed to call the savage inhabitants of the glen from their various hid- 
ing places; jackals rushed down the opposite hill; and the dull lake swarmed with crocodiles. 
A fierce combat ensued between the original leviathan and one of the fiercest of the new comers. I 
had never conceived it possible for such awkward and slow-turning quadrupeds to move so swiftly, 
or deal such terrific blows. Their gigantic claws and frightful-looking mouths worked with awful 
repediy' the snapping of their jaws exceeded in sound the report of a musket—and their ponderous 

violently with irresistible and dangerous force. Presently, the smallest of the crocodiles 
mn knocked on his back by a blow from the first possessor of the carrion; before he could recover 
his feet, he was ripped down the middle by a dash of his rival’s claw, and his entrails were dragged 
forth and cast upon the neighboring rocks. The herd of crocodiles who had stood aloof from the 
contest between the chiefs or potentates of the lake, now rushed upon the wounded one, and devour- 
ed with frightful voracity the panting entrails of the yet-living brute. So tenacious of life is tLe 
crocodile tribe, that although several hours elapsed before I finally quitted the spot, the half-eaten 
wretch was yet alive, and when I approached him, menaced me with his open jaws, 

«“ The conqueror disdained to touch his fallen enemy, and turned to his nobler prey, the dead ele- 
phant, whose huge carcass he mounted, and surveyed with a careful and steadfast gaze. As his 
frightful head was bent in downward look upon the proboscis, as if he meditated commencing his 
feast, I slowly 1aised my musket to my shoulder, and taking steady aim, sent the ball plashing through 
the socket of his eye. ‘The report of the gun in those dreary solitudes, drove the rest of the croco- 
diles to the waters of the lagoon, the timid jackals scampered to the woods, and the vultures sought 
the highest branches of the surrounding trees. ‘The wounded beast yelled hideously with rage and 
pain; he rolled from the top of the carcass, and lashed the ground with his scale-bound tail. One 
of his blows took effect upon the head of the dead elephant, and knocked the tusks asunder from the 
jaw. He suddenly seemed to think of his assailant, for with a roar of thunder, he darted towards 
the little mound behind which I had delivered my fire. Expecting his attack, I had quickly reload- 
ed ; but, blind and mad, he dashed straight at me, and I had scarcely time to place the muzzle of my 
musket between his jaws, and send the ball to his heart. Had my piece missed fire, I had not now 
been here ; as it was, he crunched the barrel of my gun between his teeth, and springing forward, 
rolled over me, down the steep gaut, into the woody fastnesses of the deep and gloomy gorge. I 
raised the tusks of the dead elephant on my shoulders, and made my shortest way home.” _B. 





THE LAST OF THE BRIGANDS. 


A TALE, BY A TRAVELLER. 


Tuene lately lived in the Roman States, a brigand, named Giuseppe il Bellone, so called for his 
handsome and youthful appearance. He had three associates; but, although their names inspired 
the surrounding inhabitants with fear, it should be confessed that these men had never shed the 
blood of those whom they robbed. “It would avail him nothing,” Giuseppe said, “to murder his 
victims, since their bodies would be useless to him; but their wealth served to support him and his 
comrades, and with this he remained satisfied.” 

Giuseppe frequently visited the neighboring towns, entered the theatres and coffee-houses, and 
freely conversed with those whom chance threw in his way. One day he went to dine in a tavern 
in Forli, Several gentlemen, who were there, also began to speak of the brigand Giuseppe, and of 
the robberies he daily committed, and he joined in the conversation with great coolness, and reflect- 
ed with severity on the want of energy in the Papal Government, which had not yet been able to 
seize the four robbers, though all the troops in the Papal States, who were known to be able soldiers, 
had made the attempt, and failed—not from a lack of courage on their part, but from want of skill 
or resolution, or of both, on part of those who commanded them. Having spoken thus, Giuseppe 
left his hearers in perfect astonishment, and wondering who the man could be that dared thus loudly 
to censure the conduct of the reigning power. 

One evening, Giuseppe, who frequently travelled in disguise that he might not be recognised, 
passed before a country house, two or three miles distant from Forli. The daughter of the owner 
of the house stood at the door—a lovely girl, about eighteen years of age. Giuseppe was struck 
with her appearance, but refrained from speaking to her then, as his dress, which was that of a person 
of rank and fortune, might inspire her with suspicion, and cause her to reject his intended offers ; 
for Giuseppe knew well, from experience, that a girl of low condition, but of good principles, will 
reject at once the advances of a man of fortune, who can offer her nothing but fortune; while she 
will frequently lend a willing ear to one, her equal in station, and who has, probably, nothing to be- 
stow on her but his affection. With this idea, Giuseppe assumed the dress of « peasant, and re- 
paired to the house of Catherine’s father, and inquired if he was at home. Catherine came forward, 
and replied that her father was from home, superintending the labors of the field, but that he would 
shortly return to luncheon; and invited the stranger to enter, and wait his return, Giuseppe ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and, taking the opportunity of questioning the girl, he perceived that she was 
not only free from every artifice, but endowed with very high spirits ; and he, therefore, thought her 
the more likely to enter into his romantic views, and accede to his proposals. In the mean time 
the father returned, and Giuseppe immediately addressed him, saying, “1 am in want of a couple of 
oxen, and having heard that you had some to dispose of, and were a worthy honest man, I have 
made up my mind, if we can agree, to strike a bargain with you.” The unsuspecting countryman 
thanked Giuseppe for the good opinion he expressed of him; and, assuring him that he would do 
all ip his power to merit it, he took him to examine the cattle, which, as may be supposed, were 
bought without any hesitation by Giuseppe, who immediately laid down his gold pieces to the great 
joy of the delighted peasant. The latter, charmed with the appearance, manners, and, above all, the 
liberality of his new acquaintance, thought he could do no less than show him a little civility ; and 
ordering his daughter to prepare dinner, he invited his guest to spend the day with them—an invi- 
tation which was, of course, readily accepted. Giuseppe, in the mean time, lost no opportunity of 
ingratiating himself in the good graces of Catherine; and, in the course of conversation, he learnt 
from her that she had lost her mother ; that two of her sisters were married ; and that her father and 
her two young brothers were the only persons who, besides herself, inhabited the house. Dinner 
being over, the father of Catherine invited Giuseppe to spend the evening with them, telling him 
that he might, the next morning, return home, and take with him the oxen he had purchased. Giu- 
seppe accepted the invitation, but added, “I would not, however, interfere with your occupations; 
go, therefore, and attend to your labors in the field, and when they are over, we will repair to the 
Café, and drink a bottle of sparkling wine to our better acquaintance.” The unsuspecting father 
consented, and left his daughter with Giuseppe. He immediately availed himself of the opportunity, 
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declared his passion, informed Catherine that, having seen her some time ago, he had since loved 
her, and had anxiously sought an opportunity of declaring his feelings to her. He displayed to her 
eyes, besides his gold, many valuable trinkets and jewels, which he pressed her to accept as pledges 
of his affection and sincerity ; and finally assured her, that if she would but follow him, he would 
immediately make her his wife. 

Catherine, already prepossessed in favor of Giuseppe, consented to accept his offer, provided he 
could obtain her father’s consent; but this was not what he wanted. He wished her, he said, to 
show her confidence in him, by immediately leaving her father’s home, and accompanying him to 
his own house; he would, he added, bring her back the next day to her father, who would easily 
_ forgive them, and then, convinced not only of her attachment, but of her confidence in him, he would 
at once take her to church and make her his. Catherine, who was not wanting in good sense, easily 
saw through his artifice, and, notwithstanding the love she already felt for Giuseppe, she had strength 
of mind suflicient to reject his insidious offers. He again pressed his suit, appeared hurt at her re- 
fusal, and left her, saying, that he would send a boy, the next morning, to fetch the oxen; he en- 
treated her not to mention to her father what had passed between them, but merely to say that, re- 
collecting that important business required his presence in the town, he had been obliged unex- 
pectedly to depart. He then mounted his horse, and hastened to the mountain, where his com- 
panions anxiously awaited his return, and whom he made acquainted with his intention of 
going in the night, and bringing away Catherine by force. In the meantime her father returned, 
and, surprised at the absence of Giuseppe, and the disconcerted appearance of his daughter, he 
questioned her closely, and, after much trouble, head fiom her an account of all that had passed. 
He immediately, and from many other circumstances which had already struck him, suspected he 
was not what he had represented himself to be. Convinced that the man, who could thus abuse the 
hospitality shown him, must be a villian ; and, from Giuseppe’s apparent liberality and wealth, sus- 
pecting him to be a brigand, he determined to set off for town at break of day and denounce him as 
such to the officers of justice. At about midnight, however, Giuseppe came with his three compa- 
nions ; he knocked at the door, and when Catherine’s father, opening the window, inquired who 
was there, he replied, that having business in town the next day, he had come to fetch away the 
cattle he had purchased in the morning. The good peasant opened the door, and immediately Giu- 
seppe and his companions entered. He told him at once, a in few words, that his wish was to 


marry his daughter, and his intention to take her to his home ; that if he would consent, they should 


be friends, but that if he refused, he would take by force what was denied him. In vain the old man 
exclaimed against the iniquity of such a proceeding; in vain Catherine, who had risen on hearing 
the tumult, implored for mercy. Giuseppe was determined, and nothing could prevent him from 
effecting his purpose. He tied the father and his two sons to a beam in the cottage, placed a hand- 
kerchief on the mouth of Catherine to prevent her screams from being heard on the road, and then 
carrying her, half dressed as she was, to the place where the horses stood, he mounted, placed her 
before him, and departed with one of his companions, leaving the two others to guard Catherine's 
father and brothers. 

As soon as these considered their chieftain and his prey far enough to be beyond danger, they 
mounted their horses, and soon joined Giuseppe, who, on account of the efforts Catherine repeated- 
ly used to throw herself from the horse, had been unable to proceed so speedily as he could have 
wished. They, however, reached the mountain before the end of the day, and Giuseppe, loosening 
the cords which bound Catherine’s arms, and the handkerchief which covered her mvuth, he intro- 
duced her into his dwelling, which, though a cavern under ground, was spacious enough, and af- 
forded every necessary, and even many of the comforts of life. On entering this place, the unhappy 
Catherine felt all the horrors of her situation, for she percsived that her father’s suspicions were but 
too well founded, and that the man who wished to make her his wife, and in whose power she now 
found herself, was certainly a robber, and probably an assassin. Giuseppe did all in his power to 
console her; he assured her, that so far from wishing her ruin, his intention was to marry her as 
he had before said, and that he would, in the evening, send his men to fetch a priest, who #hould 
perform the office, and make her his for ever. Thus the day was spent: Catherine in bewailing her 
unhappy fate ; and Giuseppe in endeavoring to console her. To do this he left no means untried. 
He assured her that prejudice alone rendered his avocation so odious in her sight; that, more just 
than the generality of the world, he took from those that had too much, to bestow it on those that had 
too little; that, so far from having stained his hands with the blood of his fellow creatures, the per- 
sons whom chance and the force of arms had placed in his hands were treated with every possible 
kindness ; and that, moreover, since his profession was so odious to her, he would anxiously seek an 
opportunity of performing some action which might entitle him to a free pardon from the Holy Chief 
of the Roman States, and that then his Catherine need no longer blush at her situation, but recon- 
ciled to her father, and beloved by all around her, she would be what he wished to make her, the 
happiest of women. These arguments, combined with that greatest of all arguments in a woman’s 
breast, dove, in a great measure overcame the objections of Catherine ; and when evening came, and 
Giuseppe dispatched his men to fetch the priest who was to unite them, the hours which elapsed till 
their return, probably appeared as long to the fond deluded girl, as to her impatient and ardent lover. 
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At midnight the companions of Giuseppe set off on their errand, and soon after returned with an 
old priest, his eyes covered with a handkerchief, and all his limbs trembling with fear. ° Giuseppe, 
however, soon comforted him by assuring him, that so far from being in any danger, this event 
would probably prove the happiest in his life, provided he would readily perform what he should re- 
quest him to do. He then stated that he wished him to confess a young girl who was in the ad- 
joining apartment, and, after that, to perform the marriage ceremony between her and him—#« Oh!” 
exclaimed the delighted monk, who, provided his body was safe in this world, cared little what be- 
came of the souls of other people in the next, “ if this be all, you shall be satisfied, and if you wish 
it, I will confess and marry every one of your men, and as many more as you please.” “ No,” said 
Giuseppe, “ we never confess, but the good lady who is about to become my wife is a good Catholic, 
and, to satisfy her, I wish every thing to be done comme il faut.” The priest was then introduced 
to his fair penitent, whom he very seriously exhorted to submit with resignation to her fate, an act 
which required, on the part of Catherine, less violence to her own feelings and inclinations than 
the good father seemed to suppose. 'The confession over, the marriage was performed, and the priest, 
well paid for his trouble, was taken back as he had been brought, and, on arriving in his cell, de- 
lighted at his own safety, and at the sight of the handful of gold which Giuseppe had given him, he 
thanked his patron saint for his kind protection; and, already reckoning on the good things which 
this gold might procure, he muttered within himself,—* It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

Catherine enjoyed considerable happiness with Giuseppe, fo whom she was sincerely attached, and 
who, on his part, neglected nothing that could contribute to her happiness. Sometimes, however, 
thoughts of home, of her father, and, above all, of the degrading and dangerous rank which her hus- 
band held in society, passed across her mind, and then Catherine felt by no means happy. Giuseppe 
xnew this, and anxiously watched for an opportunity of doing some action which might obtain a free 
pardon from the Roman government ; the opportunity soon offered, and Giuseppe, as it will be seen, 
did not allow it to escape, 

One night Giuseppe was with his companions on the high road, waiting till chance or good for- 
tune should throw some prey in their way. About the break of day the sound of wheels was heard, 
and soon a carriage, drawn by post horses, appeared, with a servant seated behind, and having the 
appearance of beionging to a person of rank. The brigands, putting a pistol to the postillion’s head, 
desired him to stop; while the servant, who was placed behind the carriage, begzed, with every 
symptom of fear, that his life might be spared, as he had heavy sins on his conscience, and wished 
to confess before he died. The person who was inside, from being fast asleep, had not at first heard 
what passed ; but being awakened by the cries of his servants, and the oaths of Giuseppe’s men, who 
threatened to send him into the next world, “with all his sins upon his head,” unless he held his 
peace, Signor Spontini at length opened the carriage door. He was a little, fat, old man, wearing 
the clerical dress, of some dignity in appearance, and evidently also perfectly conscious of it, and not 
unwilling to show the high opinion he had of his own importance. Giuseppe desired him to leave 
the carriage that he might inspect it; but he, with considerable tranquillity, refused to do so, and 
said, that if they knew who he was, they would not expose themselves to the danger of interrupting 
him, but would rather allow him quietly to proceed on his way. “And who may you be?” asked 
Giuseppe. « Signor Spontini,” replied the important personage, “ Secretary to his Holiness, and now 
going, by his order, to Bologna, on business of the utmost importance.” At these words he threw 
himself back into the carriage, expecting, no doubt, that after having told his name and errand, he 
should be at liberty to proceed. Judge of his astonishment, when Giuseppe, placing two of his men 
at each side of the carriage, told him that he was the very person he wanted—that, for a thousand 
crowns he would not allow him to proceed a step on his road; but that, as he felt the highest pos- 
sible respect for his Holiness and his honorable secretary, so far from treating him with disrespect, 
he would immediately take him to his own residence, and make him welcome. Signor Spontini 
wished to argue against such a proceeding ; but it was in vain, Giuseppe ordered his men to drive 
to the mountain, and at the mountain they soon arrived. The Secretary, on entering the cavern, 
considered himself as a lost man, but Giuseppe soon comforted him. “ Your fate and mine,” said 
he, “are in your hands. If you will consent to do what I shall request, the palace of his Holiness 
himself could not afford you a safer retreat than this will prove; but, if you refuse, all the wealth, 
and all the power of his Holiness, could not save you from instant death. What I wish is this ; to 
write that you, and the important documents which you have with you, are now in my hands, and 
that both you and they will have ceased to exist in three days, unless his Holiness sends me, in his 
oum hand writing, a promise of pardon for myself and my men, and a sufficient pension to enable 
my wife and myself to live like honest people, in an humble but respectable manner.” Signor Spon- 
tini wished to represent hat . . . but Giuseppe stopped him:—«I have no time to lose,” 
said he, “in arguing with you; I have formed my resolution ; take your’s ; here are pens, ink, and 
paper ; and here,” he added, laying his hand on his belt, with a look which chilled the poor Signor’s 
blood with horror—«here is a pistol; I shall return in an hour; if the letter is not then written, your 
doom is sealed.” It will be readily believed that, on Giuseppe’s return the letter was prepared—a 
man was immediately sent with it—and the expiration of the three days was probably expected with 
as much anxiety by Catherine and her husband, as by Signor Spontini. On the morning of the thind 
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day, however, an answer was received, stating that the Roman government complied with the terms 
proposed by Giuseppe, who, knowing that such arrangements are not only common in Italy, but 
always strictly adhered to, immediately repaired to Rome. A lodging was given to him in the ci- 
tadel, until a suitable place was fuund for his residence, and the amount of his pension fixed. This 
was done shortly after, and the writer of this little history saw, a few months ago, Catherine, who, 
reconciled with her-father, said she now felt completely happy, since she could think of her husband 
without fear and without shame. D. M. M, 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN’S FAREWELL TO THE FOREST. 


BY MISS E. L. MONTAGU. 


I. 


Farewett the forest’s ancient shade ! 
Our chiefs are low, our race betrayed : 
Fallen is the crown our fathers wore ; 
Their sun hath set, to rise no more! 
Farewell each stately forest child, 

The youthful warrior of the wild! 
Untimely frosts have blanched their hairs, 
The winter of the soul is theirs ! 

Where from yon cloud the lightning leaps, 
Alas! the Micuty Srinrir sleeps! 


_ 11. 
Each voice we loved in death is hushed ; 
The stranger’s hand our roof hath crushed ; 
Our rivers from our thirst are sealed, 
And o’er yon deeply-furrowed field, 
Where late they saw our young men bleed, 
We mark them drop the alien seed ! 
Alas! what spell hath ‘numbed their foe? 
Why suffer we a flower to grow, 
When, gazing on its bloom, we trace 
Our country’s fall—our tribe’s disgrace! 


Ill. 


And where are they—my hope—my pride— 
The sons who struggled by my side? 

They were my strength—in joy—in woe— 
The goodly arrows of my bow ! 

Like winged messengers of wrath, 

I bade them track the stranger’s path. 

I saw them part :—they came no more ; 

For me the battle’s joy was o’er! 

The vigor of this arm is fled— 

The arrows of my quiver—shed ! 





IV. 


From yon blue fields that wait the blest, 

In the Great Srrrit’s land of rest, 
Where founts of joy for ever flow, 

Behold they now their people’s woe? 

See they the once free bow unstrung— 
The scalps of war to the wild winds flung? 
Hear they the shrilly cry that breaks 
Where Ruin’s voice wild echo wakes; 

Or do they dream, in slumber laid 

Beneath some happier forest’s shade? 


v. 


Oh! cuuld I once again behold 

But one of all, so loved of old! 

My youngest born—his mother’s joy— 
My hunter bold! my woodland boy! 

I dream! for him the chase is o’er ; 

His tuneful voice shall sound no more ; 
Wrapt by the mists that ’neath him roll, 
He may not pierce his father’s soul ; 

My face is hid—my grief forgot— 

He hears my voice—but answers not! 


vi. 


Farewell, thou olden forest shade! 

Thy grandeur wanes—thy glories fade ; 
*Neath the pale glances of the foe, 

Thy giant trees are smouldering low: 

Yet, where those sacred boughs consume, 
Some struggling light may pierce the gloom ; 
But not a leaf—and not a ray 

Shall fall around the red man’s way, 

Nor light, with even a passing gleam, 

The Indian wanderer’s darkened dream ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE Navy.” 
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No. II. 


WE resume our notice of Mr. Dunn’s magnificent collection, and our sketches of Chinese life +} 
and manners. In our last number we observed that it is no longer necessary to traverse two oceans 
to see the Celestial Empire, but that any one could now enjoy a peep at the people of that singular 
country by visiting the Philadelphia Museum. Many readers, probably, regarded this as sheer 
hyperbole, a mere rhetorical flourish. We uttered a simple verity, which has been responded to by 
every intelligent person who has ever beheld the collection. And we are prepared even to express 
a stronger opinion than this of the merits of this unique exhibition. It is well known that an im- 
passable barrier excludes foreigners from all but a small patch of the Celestial Empire. Consider- i@ 
ing these restrictions, and the very limited sphere of observations that can be enjoyed by any stran- i | 
ger not connected with a diplomatic embassy, we have little doubt that a better idea may be obtain- : 
ed of the characteristic intelligence and national customs of the Chinese from Mr. Dunn’s collec- if 
tion, than by an actual visit, we do not say to China, but to the small portion of the suburbs of 
Canton, which is all that foreigners are permitted to see. Mr. D.’s collection’embraces innumerable 
objects from all parts of the Empire, the interior as well as the sea coast districts. aa 

The proprietor enjoyed facilities for gathering curiosities such as no foreigner perhaps besides 
himself ever possessed. He did not, indeed, go to China with this view originally, but, soon after 
his arrival there, the thought occurred t» him that it would be easy to collect a cabinet sufficient to 
fill a small apartment, which would be both amusing and instructive to his friends in America, 
This thought upon which he immediately proceeded to act, was the germ of that vast and astonish- : 
ing gallery of rare and curious objects, which has now become one of the chief ornaments and at- 7 
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tractions of our city. Most Americans who trade to China are more or less engaged in the opium 
traffic, which is contrary to the laws of the Empire. Mr. Dunn was never interested to the amount 
of a dollar in this illicit commerce. This fact was well known to the officers of the government, 
and even to the Emperor himself, and created a strong prejudice in his favor. He always treated 
the dignitaries of the Crown and other gentlemen of distinction with the consideration due to their % 
rank and standing. This tended still further to secure their friendship and co-operation. It was by d 
availing himself of facilities thus obtained that he was enabled to complete his collection, and the : 
extensive and powerful influence he had secured in high places enabled him, when ready to embark 

with his treasures, to overcome obstacles which would otherwise have been insurmountable. It is 
thus that Mr, Dunn has reared a monument which will perpetuate his own memory, and enriched 
our city and country with an exhibition such as cannot be matched elsewhere in any part of the 
world. 

The first object that strikes the eye of the visiter on entering the saloon is the Pavillion at the 
extreme end. The attention cannot fail to be arrested and fixed by it. The colors of the open 
work in front are as gay, rich, and even gorgeous, as gilding and paint can make them; yet so skil- 
fully are they disposed, so well do they blend and harmonize, that their effect upon the mind is 
altogether agreeable. As you approach nearer, the different articles by degrees become more dis- 
tinct to your perception, till at length your gaze is fastened delightedly on a perfect fac-simile of an 
apartment in a wealthy Chinaman’s palace. The furniture, decorations, and mimic occupants, : S 
transport the beholder at once to a distant clime, and give a definiteness to his idea of Eastern Hi 4 
luxury which books had never been able to impart ; thus versifying, for the few thousandth time, 
the well known lines of Horace: 
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Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
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The visiter is not less struck by the quantity than by the kind and disposition of the furniture ag 
and decorations in this apartment. There is a book-case in one corner, a long high table for the +h} 
reception of ornaments in the back part of the room, a large square table at each end of this, with 
another of smaller dimensions in front of it, two tea-stands, two rows of chairs facing each other on ai 
opposite sides of the apartment, with a footstool for every chair, besides flower pots, spittoux, etc. 5 i 
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The walls are hung with a variety of ornaments, chiefly long ships of silk, and paper, containing 
sentences from Confucius and other philosophers, in ink or gold leaf, and framed on rollers. There 
is a singular ornament, which will attract attention, near the centre of one of the walls, wrought 
entirely out of the wood of the bamboo tree. It is much used in theatrical spectacles, but is occa- 
sionally found in the situation it pow occupies. That this reom, thus fitted up, is what it purports 
to be, a correct representation of an apartment in a Chinese house, will be made apparent to any 
one by an inspection of the several pictures in the collection by native artists, representing the inte- 
rior of their dwellings. The tables are covered with characteristic ornaments, chiefly of porcelain ; 
and from one of them is suspended a specimen of embroidered work of surpassing richness and ele- 
gance, representing various kinds of flowers wrought in silk upon a ground of black velvet. The 
book-case is of a very singular construction, but as there is another exactly like it in a different part 
of the collection, the description of it will be postponed until we come to speak of the literary cha- 
racter of the Chinese. 

There remains to be noticed, as among the useful and ornamental articles in this apartment, two 
objects totally unlike any thing used by us, or the European nations. ‘These are lamps, of an odd 
and curious construction, suspended from the ceiling. ‘They consist of a light wooden frame, octa- 
gonal in shape, covered with silk, decorated with paintings, and surrounded by four rows or tiers of 
crimson silk tassels, joined together by means of thin plates of pearls and enamel. 

We step aside here for a moment to notice the other Jamps and lanterns in the collection, of which 
there is a liberal supply. ‘They depend from the ceiling in all parts of the saloon, and are of almost 
every imaginable form and size. Many of them are of the exact shape, and about the dimensions 
ef a common fire balloon, and are covered with variously colored paints, among which, however, red 
predominates. ‘The two most showy and magnificent articles in the whole collection are the State 
lamps, which occupy and almost fill the octagonal glass rooms mentioned in our last number. These 
will be more particularly described hereafter. 

The fondness of the Chinese for lamps and lanterns, and the universal use of them, constitutes 
one of the marked peculiarities in the customs of the race. The “ Stranger in China” remarks that 
a Chinaman and his lantern seem wedded together, and the former is rarely found without the lat- 
ter. ‘They are placed in the streets, temples, boats, etc., and are always to be seen in the hands of 
the pedestrians after dark. ‘The same writer relates the following amusing anecdote, as affording a 
striking and original exemplification of the power of habit. When Captain Maxwell passed the 
Bogue in the Aleeste frigate, as he came up with the battery of Annahoy, the fort appeared well 
lighted, and a brisk cannonade was commenced upon the ship. However, after the first broad-side 
had been fired upon the fortress, and when the vessel was scarcely a half musket shot from it, the 
whole place was deserted, and the embrasures were quickly as dark as before. The Chinese were 
thoroughly frightened, and ran off with the most edifying precipitation. At the same time, instead 
of concealing their flight in the darkness of the night, each man seized his lantern, as he had done 
a hundred times before, and clambered with it up the steep side of the hill immediately behind the 
fort. ‘The sight of so many bald-pated soldiers, with their long pig tails dangling at their back, each 
with a great painted balloon in his hand, was extremely ludicrous, and took away any slight incli- 
nation the marines might have had to get a shot with their muskets at such excellent marks. 

We come now to the most interesting and instructive portion of the contents of the apartment 
we have been attempting to describe ; we mean the mimic men, habited in the costumes of the coun- 
try, and in various ways throwing light upon the national manners and usages. Of these there are 
-#ix, four gentlemen and two servants. Two of the gentlemen are seated, with a tea stand between 
them, containing its appropriate furniture. They are engaged in conversation, and occtpy the in- 
tervals in sipping the favorite beverage of the country from cups provided with covers to prevent the 
tea from cooling more rapidly than is desired. A servant is bringing pipes and tobacco. The other 
two gentlemen, on the opposite side of the room, are in a standing posture, and are intended to afford 
an idea of the mode of salutation practised in China. Gentlemen salute one another there not, as 
amongst us, by shaking each other’s hands o1 taking off the covering from the head, nor as among 
the French and Italians, by embracing and kissing each other's cheeks, but by each crossing his 
own hand in such a manner that the palm of one hand rests upon the back of the cther, and by in- 
elining the body forward. A servant is here also in attendance, waiting the behest of his superiors. 

The Chinese habit of cultivating long nails is not represented in these figures, on account, we 
presume, of the difficulty of achieving this object in the clay out of which they are made. This 
custom, indeed, does not prevail to any thing Jike the extent represented in some books of travels. 
Stull long finger nails are held in estimation as one of the marks of gentility. Hence the industry 
displayed by some of the Chinese, females as well as males, in the cultivation of them. Mr. Wood 
asserts that they sometimes allow them to acquire the extraordinary and almost incredible length of 
eight or nine inches. Their texture is said to resemble that of a dry quill, “ and as they increase in 
length they curl up at the edges.” 

Corpulency, with small, delicate, taper fingers, are also much esteemed as indications of gentility. 
There is a goodly rotundity of person'in most of the figures in this collection, but the attentive ob- 
server will be particularly struck with the characteristic smallness and delicacy of the hands, The 
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carefully cultivated and well braided pigtails, so long in some instances as almost to trail upon the 
and affording admirable handles to an antagonist in a passion, will also attract notice. The 
history of this singular appendage affords a remarkable illustration of those revolutions which some- 
times occur in national taste and manners. Previous to the conquest of their country by the Tar- 
tars, the Chinese permitted the hair to grow over the whole head. The custom of shaving the head, 
with the exception of a smal! patch on the crown, prevailed among the Tartars. Shunche, the first 
of the Tartar emperors, issued an imperial edict requiring the conquered people to conform in this 
particular to the custom of their victors. So stoutly was this decree at first resisted, that many of 
the nobles preferred death to obedience, and actually perished by the command of the conqueror. 
At the present day, however, the loss of this very badge of servitude is considered one of the greatest 
of calamities, scarcely less dreaded than death itself. ‘T'o be deprived of it is one of the most appro- 
brious brands put upon convicts and criminals. Those to whom nature has been sparing in respect 
to the natural covering of the head, supply her deficiencies by the artificial introduction and inter- 
mingling of other hair with their own, thus seeking to “increase it to a reputably fashionable 
size.* 
It has already been observed that few of the gentlemen in the Pavilion are represented as filling 
up the intervals of conversation in tea-drinking. This is intended to shadow forth the fondness of 
the Chinese for their national beverage. This is drunk in unstinted quantities by all classes of the 
people, from the self-styled “Son of Heaven,” to the occupant of the meanest hovel or sanpan. 
A strong infusion of the plant, without admixture of any kind, is held by all to be a necessary part 
of every meal. So enormous is the consumption of tea by the natives, that McCartney is of opinion 
that, if the whole foreign demand should by some accident suddenly cease, the price of the article 
would not be materially affected. It is stated by the “ Stranger in China” that the Chinese them- 
selves do not use the green teas, these being prepared wholly for exportation. This is partly true, 
and partly erroneous. The Imperial family use the green tea altogether; the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces the other kind: Many of the wealthier nations are accordingly fastidious in their 
taste, which they gratify by the use of teas obtained at prices that would startle us by their enor- 
mity. It is, however, the very rich and the very luxurious that indulge themselves ordinarily in 
such extravagance. 

The national taste for tobacco is pourtrayed in the long pipe poised upon the fingers of the attend- 
ant, and which he is bringing to one of the worthies above described. The fondness of the Chinese 
for this exotic weed is not less strong than for the most celebrated indigenous plant of their own 
country, nor its use less prevalent. It is used alike by men and women, rich and poor, high and 
low, old and young, for the soothing, tranquilizing effect it produces upon the mind. The Chinese 
tobacco is of a mild, agreeable flavor, and in color is almost white. The stems of the pipes are 
generally long, slender pieces of bamboo, the mouth pieces amber, ivory, glass, etc., and the bows of 
some metallic substance, more or less valuable according to the wealth or taste of the owner, are 
commonly moderate in their dimensions. Pipes which have been used a long time are generally pre- 
ferred, “and the age of a pipe stem is a pretty certain proof of its value.” Opium is also smoked, 
but in a different kind of pipe. 

The costumes of the Chinese, as displayed in the figures in Mr. Dunn’s Collection, form an in- 
teresting subject of observation. The dress of every grade of society in China, is, to a certain ex- 
tent, fixed by usage ; that is, there are certain limits which it is not allowable by custom to overstep. 
Persons in the lower classes wear coarse and dark-colored fabrics ; while those, who have been more 
favored in the accident of birth and fortune, seek the gratification of their taste in rich and costly 
silks, satins, furs, broadcloths, and embroidery. There is a great variety in the dresses, yet, as Mr. 
Wood observes, “ the general model is not departed from, the usual articles being a shirt, drawers, a 
long gown or pelisse buttoning in front over them, stockings and shoes.” The shoes are singular 
enough. ‘The uppers are generally of embroidered cloth, sometimes one color, sometimes another, 
the lower stratin of the soles is leather made of hogs’ skins, while the intermediate space, commonty 
about an inch in thickness, is filled up with bamboo paper, with the edge painted white. They are 
quite light, notwithstanding their clumsy appearance. The Chinese seem to have great partiality 
for blue in their dresses. Frequently the whole garment is of this color, and even when this is not 
the case, you will for the most part see the collar, cuffs, and lower edges of the drawers, of the favo- 
rite hue, They are also very fond of having their winter robes lined with the dressed skins of very 
young lambs. This may be seen in the dress of one of the figures in the Pavilion. 

Let us now retrace our steps to the entrance, and make the circuit of the Hall in order. In the 
partition which separates the vestibule from the grand saloon, we have a specimen of Chinese screen- 
work. By many persons this will be pronounced the most beautiful object in the whole Collection, 
and may, without exaggeration, be said to be of itself well worth the price of admission. There is 
no lack of gilding, though far less of it than in the other partition; the portion of the wood work 
not covered with gold is painted of a delicate green ; and the silk which occupies the spaces usually 
filled by parcels among us is gay as it can be rendered by a profusion of exquisitely executed paint~ 


*Mr. Wood. 
VOL. Iv.—NO, Iv. 
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ings of the most delicate and magnificent of Eastern flowers. The whole view is redolent of the 
spirit and beauty of spring. ‘The drawings and coloring of the flowers are admirable, and show the 
perfection which has been attained in these branches of their art by Chinese painters. Besides the 
floral delineations, there is also a row of silk pannels, if we may be allowed the expression, exhibit- 
ing views of naval architecture, both curious and instructive. 

At each end of this screen-partition there is a superb China vase, about six feet high including the 
base. These are of a size and beauty such as we rarely meet with in this country, 

We now proceed to notice the contents of the large glass-cases, ranged along the walls of the 
saloon, commencing on the left as you enter. The first contains two civil mandarins, of the first and 
second grades. The one highest in rank is seated, with his head uncovered ; the other, with his cap 
still on, is paying the customary respect to his superior, previous to his occupancy of an adjoining 
chair. The former is upon the left, this being the post of honor among the Chinese. A secretary 
is in waiting behind each, with some official documents in his hand. The two dignitaries are attired 
in their state robes, which are literally, stiff with embroidery, a liberal proportion of which is wrought 
with gold thread. Each has an enormous bead neck-lace, extending below the waist in front, with 
a string of “ court beads” attached to it at the hinder part of the neck, which reaches down to the 
middle of the back, ‘These dresses must have cost some hundreds of dollars a piece. The caps are 
of a conical shape, with the lower portion turned up, and forming a broad rim, which is faced with 
black velvet. The top of the cap is surmounted by a globular button or ball, from which there 
depends a sufficient quantity of crimson silk to cover completely the whole of the upper portion. 
The material and color of the crowning sphere indicates the rank of the wearer. Besides this 
distinctive button, each grade of mandarins has a characteristic badge, worn both upon the breast 
and the back. This is a square piece of black silk, covered with various embroidery, but having its 
centre occupied with the embroidered figure of a bird, a dragon, or a tiger. The rank of the officer 
is designated by the kind and color of the central figure. Im the badges of the two mandarins in 
this case, for example, the figures in both is a bird, but in one it is white, and in the other blue. 

The articles of furniture in the first case are such as are commonly met with in the houses of 
the higher classes. There are two massive arm chairs, the enormous breadth of which will attract 
general notice. Each has, thrown over it, a single loose slip of crimson drapery, some four or five 
feet in length, and richly embroidered with gold thread, ete. Each is also provided with a foot- 
stool, a custom which seems to be universally prevalent. There is also a square table, with abund- 
ance of carving upon it, and having a porcelain top, except a strip three or four inches wide around 
the edge. In front depends an elegant and costly piece of golden embroidery. The back wall of 
the apartment is hung with crimson drapery thickly sprinkled with gold, and containing maxins 
from the philosophers, 

The nobility of China is of two kinds, tibular or hereditary, and official. The former class of 
nobles is not numerous, nor greatly influential. It consists chiefly of the relations of the emperor, 
who are styled princes, and are bound to live within the precincts of the imperial palace. Besides 
‘the hereditary dignity enjoyed by these persons, there are, according to Davis, certain hereditary 
titles descending one step in rank through five generations, and then, as we suppose, dying a natural 
death. But titular dignities are not abundant, nor can they be sought after, except at a fearful 
hazard. There is a law of the empire forbidding any one to ask for such titles for another, and the 
penalty annexed to its violation is death both to the person proposing and the person proposed, 

The real nobility, or aristocracy, of the country, are the mandarins. Of these there are estimated 
to be, on the civil list of the empire, not less than 14,000. The mandarins are divided into nine 
ranks, or Pin, each of which is indicated by a double badge—the color of the globe on the apex of 
the cap, and the embroidery on the front and back of their official robes. Travellers and othe: 
writers on China differ somewhat in regard to the precise import of some of the colors of the globe ; 
but it may be stated, in general terms, that the colors employed are red, blue, chrystal, white, and 
gold; and these, with certain modifications of shade, serve to distinguish what are denominated “the 
nine ranks.” It should be remarked, however, that the badges do not enable the beholder to dis- 
ctiminate, with infallible accuracy, between the officers of government and private citizens. The 
nominal rank, and of course the distinctive costume, of any of the efficial grades, may be purchased 
of the emperor. It is, however, rarely done; as the sum demanded for this privilege is very large. 
Houqua, for instance, the richest of the Hong merchants, whose likeness we have in the figure of 
the mandarin of the first class in Mr. Dunn’s Collection, purchased his nominal rank at the enormous 
price of $100,000, We should naturally conclude that some notable advantage would accrue to 
the purchaser in such a case. Nevertheless, such does not appear to be the fact. “The only benefit 
derived,” says Mr. Davis, “is this, that, in case of a breach of law, the individual cannot be punish- 
ed on the spot, nor until he has been formally deprived of his ball, or button, a process which is not 
long in performing. Any Hong merchant at Canton, who should have purchased leave to wear the 
blue ball on his cap, may be cited to appear by a magistrate of the lowest grade, who wears only a 
gold or rather a gilt one, and, if really criminal, he may be deprived of his finery, and punished with 


the bamboo like any unprivileged person.” 
Persons are selected for civil office in China with an almost exclusive reference to their talents and 
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education. Strange as it may seem, there is probably no other country on the globe, where cultivated 
talent exercises its legitimate sway to an equal extent. Wealth, and titular nobility, and purchased 
rank, have their influence no doubt; but, unless accompanied by personal merit, and above all by 
education, their power is comparatively limited and feeble. Even age itself, so profoundly reverenced 
an the Celestial Empire, yields to learning in regard to the respect paid it; for we are assured that 
it is a common Chinese maxim, “In learning age and youth go for nothing. the best informed takes 
the precedence.” Another saying, upon every body’s lips, is, « By learning the sons of the common 


people become great: without learning, the sons of the great become mingled with the mass of the - 


people.” Indeed, the language of the country is said to be full of domestic maxims in reference to 
education :—* Bend the mulberry-tree when it is young;” “ Without education in families, how are 
governors for the people to be obtained?” and so forth. This is an interesting subject, and we shall 
recur to it, when we come to speak of the learning and literary men of China. 

That the Emperor takes good heed to choose for his officers none but men of the highest attain- 
ment and most commanding abilities, is certain; whether he is equally careful to secure men of the 
purest virtue seems at least questionable. Most writers on China agree in ascribing to the mandarins 
no very enviable character for moral honesty or civil justice. They represent them as crafty, rapa- 
cious, and oppressive ; traitors alike to the interests of their master, the principles of equity, and the 
sentiment of mercy. The lower orders of Chinese are presented to our imagination under the simi- 
litade of pigeons, while the mandarins are represented as the hawks who are watching to despoil 
them of their property. “Mandarin squeegee [squeeze] me,” is an expression, said to be constantly 
on the lips of the poor, especially the female poor, of Canton; by which they mean that these 
officers will extort money from them iniquitously. Mr. Downing, “ The Stranger in China,” ex- 
presses the opinion that the inferior mandarins of Canton are the most corrupt of all classes in 
China. They often, he says, purchase their office as matter of speculation, and consider themselves 

justified in making all they can by it. Gutzlaff goes still farther, and says that “ A crafty, lying, 
base spirit pervades the court and all the officers of government. A well organized system of op- 
pression is carried on from the highest minister of state to the pettiest mandarin; every one is most 
anxious to exercise his rapacity upon those below him; and these, in their turn, practise the same 
tyranny towards their inferiors.” 

Mr. J. F. Davis, on the contrary,—an English gentleman of education and intelligence, who, 
having accompanied Lord Amherst on an Embassy to Peking in 1816, afterwards resided over 
twenty years in China, and whose opportunities of observation were therefore the best that could be,— 
gives a greatly modified, if not an entirely different, view of the mandarin’s character. He says that 
the worst phases, under which the Chinese character is any where seen, is at Canton; and that it 
is not fair to reason from the malpractices of the government officers in that city to a similar line of 
conduct in those of other parts of the empire. There is doubtless considerable force in this obser- 
vation. Foreigners are considered by all Chinesemen as fair game. The professed rule is to govern 
them “like beasts.” “There is in fact,” observes Mr D., “a set of laws existing under this jealous 
Tartar government, which makes all transactions of Chinese with foreigners, without an express 
license, traitorous—that is the word—and it forms a terrible engine of extortion ; for the construction 
of the terms of the license, as well as of the particular regulations from time enacted, opens a wide 
field for injustice under the forms of law. But it is the foreigners that pay, after all; the Hong mer- 
chants are the veritables vaches 2 lait, the real milch cows, but the foreign trade is the pasture in 
which they range.” 

Such, then, is the view of Mr. Davis: nevertheless, he is obliged to confess that malversations im 
the public functionaries are of frequent occurrence, and that the patriarchal character claimed for 
the government has degenerated into “a mere fiction, excellently calculated to strengthen and per- 
petuate the hand of despotism, but retaining little of the paternal character beyond its absolute au- 
thority.””* 


* It is well known that the civil institutions of China claim to be framed and fashioned upon the 
exact model of a wise family government. The emperor is invariably spoken of as the father of the 
nation ; the viceroy of a province arrogates the same title in reference to his satrapy ; a mandarin is 
regarded as holding a similar relation to the city which he governs; and even a military commander 
is the father of his soldiers. This idea, and the sentiments corresponding to it, are sedulously in- 
stilled into every subject of the empire, from the earliest dawn of the intellect till its powers are ex- 
tinguished by death. The book of Sacred Instructions, whose sixteen discourses are read to the 
people twice every moon, includes the doctrine again and again. “In our general conduct,” it says, 
“not to be orderly is to fail in filial duty ; in serving our sovereign, not to be faithful is to fail in filial 
duty ; in acting as a magistrate, not to be careful is to fail in filial duty ; in the intercourse of frauds, 
not to be sincere is to fail in filial duty; in arms and in war, not to be brave is to fail in filial duty.” 
In the early, steady, earnest, and universal inculcation of this precept, doubtless, we may have the 


‘seminal principles of the idiosyncracy, the repose, the stability, the incurable “conservatism of the . 


Celestial Empire. 
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No. VII. 


THE FATAL SHOT. 


Aas, how slight are the vicissitudes on which depend the hopes, the destiny of man. The im- 
pression of one early scene, the influence of one thoughtless hour, the circumstance of a single day, 
may, and often does shape the course and give the impulse which holds the soul of genius in its 


orbit throughout its immortality. 

One slight necessity, one unholy ambition—or an honest aim within the immediate grasp, but 
by unhallowed means, has often turned the destiny of a noble being fraught with every quality that 
could with propitious circumstance, have elevated the grade of human intellect, or adorned the 
retiredness of modest virtue. The pulpit and the penitentiary have more than once exchanged worthy 
subjects, upon the preponderancy of one or other of little influences brought into early operation upon 
the minds and habits of their occupants; and there is no doubt that instances have occurred, even 
within our own observance, in which a feather of virtue thrown at the crises of time into the 
balance, would have spared the gallows its victim, and added another to the number of those “ who 
live out all their days.” While, on the other Hand, it may be said without irreverence to the charactex 
of the sacred office, that an early fear, a sudden necessity, or a temporary affliction, caught up and 
nurtured in the season, has given a heart that would have revelled in all the natural depravity of sin 
without its aid, from the depths of vice and human degredation, to become the brightest of the 
lights that illume the earthly tabernacle of the most High. 

A useful moral that may be deduced from such reflections, is, that while it is said never to be too 
late to turn from evil ways, so it is never too late to extend the welcome hand and to hold out the 
olive-branch of virtue to those who have temporarily seceded from her paths. ‘The world’s dark frown 
and withering neglect has often chilled to death the yearning germ of awakened wisdom, and not 
seldom has the iron hand of the stern moralist unloosened the last grasp which sinking honesty had 
hopefully fastened on the shore of redemption. 

A prominent instance of the truth of these speculations was given to me in the case of Lieu 
tenant C——. 

The defendant was only thirty years of age, when from the lonely and melanchely room of the 
prison devoted to the use of the sick, all that was once the admiration of the stranger and the at- 
traction of a lovely and confiding creature stript of its immortal inhabitant—without a tear to hal- 
low the recollection of what it once had been, or prayer of ceremony even being said for the soul 
that had departed, was conveyed to the solitary and silent grave, to add another to the row of un- 
sodded and untombed mounds that denoted the felon’s charnel place. 

The subject of this annotation was a scion of one of the oldest families of Virginia. He had been 
educated in her classic university, and with the chivalry of his home had given himself early in life 
to the service of his country, when the last disturbance with Great Britain had taxed her resources 
of patriotic devotion. F 

At this period of his life there was no being perhaps in a more prosperous or promising condition. 
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Pull of the noble and chivalric spirit of the old dominion, chastened and harmonized to society by 
the purest fireside models, a mind rich in the elements of a refined literature , an embryo for a dis- 
tinguished career in any of the noblest pursuits of life, and an exterior and address which while the 
one acknowledged no definite favor from the hand of nature, the other sought no particular school 
of etiquette in which they could better unite the grace with which they adorned their wearer, and 
singled him out the more conspicuous as one of nature’s noblemen. 

In a few months after his engagement in the service of his country, the following report of an 
action with one of his majesty’s ships, to which my attention has been called, was made by the com- 
manding officer of the American vessel. After speaking of the general conduct of the officers and 
crew, the gallant commander says, “I cannot close this report without giving a particular notiee ot 
the brave and manly conduct of midshipman C After being twice slightly wounded, and 
almost exhausted with fatigue, he was advised to retire below for a short time. His reply was, 
« never, till she strikes” In a moment afterwards, one of the men at the gun which at that instant 
‘was in a position of most able and effective service near the post of the young midshipman, was 
strack dead ‘by a ball from the enemy, with the lighted match im his hand; this young officer per- 
eeiving the advantage of the gun at this moment, snatched the brand from the grasp of the dying 
man, and firing the gun, saw ite well directed bearing sweep the enemy's foremast by the board, 
with a crash that was drowned amid the cheers and huzzas of our newly inspired crew ; I hereby 
vecommend him to the especial notice of the department.” 

Soon after the return of the ship from this cruize, C , Was presented with a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, accompanied with orders toa new station of active service. With a sailor's cheerfulnesé’and 
a soldier's promptitude, he hastened to present himself to the command to which he was assigned. 
But in that haste there was a moment spared, an ill-omened moment to cultivate other and warmer 
hopes than even those which brightened the warrior’s path, and led the young aspirant on to new 
prospects of denger and death. -‘There was a command to which he paid, perhaps, a deeper and a 
holier reverence than ever that of his country, the command of a lovely and devoted heart. 

On the day appointed for the officers to report themselves on board the ship to which they had 
‘been ordered, lieutenant C ‘was among the first to present himself, and to engage in making 
good the feelings with which strangers, hitherto, now joined together, with a prospective hazard and 
* qeéliance upon each other’s temper and courage. 

One and another presented himself and the cordial grasp of sailor brotherhood passed round. At 
dength, a young officer of the same grade as C——, mounted the ship’s side and leaped upon the 
deck. The loud acclamations that welcomed his arrival proved his popularity among his companions 
of the ship. Each one who hailed in him a former messmate, passed forward to speak his joy at 
the renewal of their association, and those who had not the fellowship which claimed a personal 
acquaintance, anticipated much from the reputation of their companion, and grouped around him, 
eager to make that acquaintance at the earliest opportunity. As the introduction passed round, he 
came to C———; the sudden recognition of each other palsied the hand of either for a moment, but 
im an instant, the sailor's punctilio and the sailor’s honor induced each to make the formal acknow- 
ledgment of gratification to the introduction of their companions, and to avoid the disclosure at such 
a time, of the fire that kindled in the bosom of each, with all the elements of a deadly hatred in its 
embers. Many days passed, and the vessel was nearing a foreign station to which she was destined 
for a short delay ; and while nothing occurred which warranted the interfering scrutiny of the mess, 
yet, nothing transpired which explained to any the mysterious distance, and nice punctilio which 
characterised the whole mtercourse of the two offieers, On the very day on which they touched the 
foreign shore, their intercourse ceased. A single friend on each side was made the confidant of the 
hostile parties, and after the false ritual of an unholy code, they sought to avenge each other’s wrong, 
and to appease each other’s offended honor, by an appeal to the hazard of a deadly conflict. 

The parties met, and took their positions as placed by their attendants. C—— raised his weapon, 
2s was his invariable mode of practising a shot, so as to bring it down in the line of mark as the 
word should be given. His antagonist held his pistol in the more common practice by his side, wait- 
ing the word. The caution was given, the counting had commenced, and C—— gradually lower- 
ing his weapon, from the excitement of the occasion and the trepidation of the moment, and at such 
a time the bravest have their trembling, let his finger fall upon the hair-trigger which was set, and 
ere the word was pronounced, discharged his ball into the head of his opponent, felling him, a lifeless 
‘Corpse upon the ground. 

The parties present heard the most solemn protestations from the survivor, of his innocence of any 
intent in the event that had confounded them. They, however, had no relief to offer him to the 
pangs, worse than those of the dying, which rent his heart. Deeply did he wish that his life blood 
could buy back the existence so wrongfully taken, or that the earth would open to take in the living 
and the dead ere the wreck of each, should be borne away for the observation of other eyes. 

He submitted himself to his friends on the spot, and silently by the side of the murdered corpse, 
retraced his steps to the ships boat in which they had reached the shore. 1 need not, however, 
pass through the detail of misery, which greets the unfortunate man, on the disclosure of the deeds 
of that day to his commanding*officer, to his messmater, and to the ship’s crew. The cause of their 
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strife was soon published to all, and the mystery of their reserve explained to the companions of the 
beloved deceased, as well as to the friends of the unhappy survivor. 

Lieutenant C-—— had early in life been enamored of the sister of the deceased, and after the 
announcement of his promotion, in opposition to the will and prohibition of her family, had obtain- 
ed an interview which the accidental intrusion of the deceased had determined, just on the eve of 
an assignment which was to secure the consummation of their happiness. Words passed at this 
meeting, which, while they involved the reputation of the birth of one of the parties, so they were 
pronounced the harbinger of death to one or the other. An imputation upon the honor of the young 
officer had passed, which revealed the hitherto inexplicable opposition of the parents of the young 
lady, and which, as it first reached his ear on this occasion, so then it called forth the most deadly resolve 
the noble heart of the young officer had yet known. That resolve was sadly answered. 

Ere a year elapsed after these events transpired, C—— had been landed upon his native shore, 
dishonored and discharged, broken in pride and spirits, and blasted in all the bright aspirations of 
his morning of life. At home, in the bosom of his own family, there was the keenest mourning of 
his soul, Abroad, in the walks of life, he strayed alone, like some charred being round whom the 
lightnings of heaven had played, to mark and mock his misery He sought, at last, in the wretched 
and degraded haunts of the lowest revelry, that poisoning dissipation which should benumb his 
senses, and bury in oblivion every recollection of a tie that had bound him to a brighter career of 
life. These associations soon led him from the exposure which surrounded him on all sides in the 
Jand of his earliest reminiscences, and drove him among strangers an exile, to avoid the reproving 
glance of a single recognition. He came to this city, and soon involved himself in all the habits 
and associations of the most depraved. He became the companion and wily associate of felons of 
the worst character. At length, he was enlisted in the service of a desperate gang of burglars, whose 
daring course had caused much fear and excitement throughout the city. Night after night added 
to the tale of their depredations, and no vigilance seemed acute enough to intimidate their course or 
impede their progress. 

C——, who since his abandonment of home, had passed altogether by an assumed name, on the 
last night of his career of crime, had engaged with two select men of their number to pillage one of 
the hotels in the most populous neighborhood of our city, From room to room they essayed in their 
undisturbed round of plunder, until they arrived at an apartment which stopped them in a moment’s - 
cautionary consultation upon the discovery of alight burning within. Emboldened by their previous 
success, and inspired with new avidity by the superior elegance of the apartment which a glancc 
within had developed to them, it was soon resolved, that the venture should be made by one alone 
of their number, to avoid the danger of disturbing the sleeping tenant. That task was assigned to 
C——-; and he boldly entered upon its execution, trusting to his adroitness in passing his intrusion 
as a mistaken entry of the porter of the house, in case of detection from the stranger within; he 
safely passed the chamber door, and watchfully eyeing the sleeping occupant of the bed in one cor- 
ner of the room, proceeded immediately to rifle the several trunks which he found there. In the 
course of his hurried operations, however, he dropped upun the floor the large and heavy knife with 
which he was at work, and the noise of the fall reverberated from the walls of the chamber through 
the stillness that had reigned around; to protect himself from discovery by alarm, and yet to save 
his purpose, he rushed to the bed side with the knife which he had regained, in his lifted hand, to 
silence by the threat of destruction the cries of the awakened and terrified tenant of the room, As 
he drew aside the curtains of the bed, which had partially obstructed him from the view of the per- 
son within, the bright glare of the burning lamp fell upon his features and disclosed him fairly to 
view ; scarce had he time to part his lips in his adjuration of silence, or to close his threat upon the 
attempt at farther alarm, ere a wild shriek of terror resounded from the room along the long vesti- 
bule without—hearing with it his own name, the name of his childhood upon its breath. 

To hear that name from the lips of one there, and at such a time to behold before him in the 
utterer, a female in all the wildest agony of fright, which his felonious presence had occasioned, 
was a scene for which he was unprepared. Palsied, on the spot, with his arm upraised, clenching in 
his hand his long bright blade, he stood over the bed, speechless and insensible of his own danger 
and condition. The cry of terror in the mean time had been heard, his comrades had escaped, and 
from an adjoining room which communicated with the scene of his detection by an intermediate 
door, there rushed assistance and protection to the affiighted lady. It was her father, and as such 
he heard her cry to him to come to her aid ; ina moment more the knife was wrested from his gripe, 
more assistance arrived, and he was held fast by several strong hands; arrested in the mainour, 
whether of burglary, or of murder, seemed equally strong in circumstance against him. 

He collected himself in a moment from the confusion which had benumbed him, and turning to 
behold the beings who held him in so resolute grasp, his eyes fell upon him who had answered to 
the call of father, He gazed wildly upon him and then turned to look upon the fainting creature 
who had pronounced his name. It was his own Mary! the sister of the man he had murdered, and 
he was in the fast clench of the father who had forbid their meetings in other character and in better 
days. 

The poor felon could no longer sustain himself amid the oppressions of feeling and reminiscence 
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Tar memory of home! with what a spell 
Of fairy power doth it bind the soul 
Of the lone wanderer ;—like the ocean shell 
Singing one strain f r ever,—its control 
Keeps an eternal echo in the heart; 
Not all the treasures of earth’s circling zone 
Could tempt me from this fine strung lyre to part, 
Or lose one cadence of its thrilling tone. 





A thousand fond remembrances it brings 

Of by gone days—days of unclouded joy 
When full of hope and youth’s imaginings, 

I roamed a merry, careless, sinless boy 
Among my native hills ;—oftimes alone, 

Yet never lonely—for my glad free heart 
Found store of eloquence in nature—none 

Of all her works but could a charm impart. 


The murmar of the stream,—the willow tree 
That o’er it did its pensile branches bend, 

The thickly springing flowers; each to me 
Spoke in the pleasant language of a friend. 

Firm constant friends were they, sincere and true, 
And by them judged I of all earthly things, 

For all were then the bright and glorious hue 
Of a young happy heart’s imaginings. 


Sunshine was in my soul, and not a cloud 
Of gloom or sorrow dimmed its gracious ray ; 
Blighted affection—care,—the pall,—the s'iroud, 
Had thrown not their dark shadows o’er my 
way ; 
I knew not then the fairest and the best 
Of human hopes scarce blossom e’re they fade, 
Or that the loving and confiding breast, 
Too often trusteth but to be betrayed. 


Alas for young romance,—a beautiful 
But perishable thing it is—a dream 
Of the pure soul, e’er sin hath rendered dull 
Its light divine—the spark of heaven’s own 
beam. 





that burst upon him; and on the arrival of the police which was immediately announced, he was 
unwittingly handed over to their custody, and by them conducted to the common gaol of the county. 

From this place, the unfortunate victim of an accident was never removed, until he was carried 
to his untimely grave. His death happened in so short a period after his arrest, as to spare the guilty 
and the innocent alike, the new and painful situations which each was charged to prepare for; the 
one to answer for his liberty or life, the other to stand the principal witness and accuser of him, she 
had once looked upon in all the fervor and innocence of first and passionate love, 
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And sad it is, from this fair dream to wake, 
And waking, find such change, mournful to see 

i O’er our once glorious future darkly break 

The gathering clouds of care and misery. 


But thanked be memory—her sweet power cam 
bring 
Back to my heart its early joys again ; 
Her magic spell revives the frozen spring 
Of youth and hope, and reunites the chain 
Of severed sympathies ;—I see once more 
My fair and blessed home—joyful I hear 
My father s,—mother’s voices as of yore; 
Bright beams thy smile again my sister dear.. 


My gentle Isabel! ah could’st thou know 
How true my heart amid its wanderings 
Hath garnered up thy love, in joy or woe 
Still shrining it among the pure and precious 
things, 

The jewels of the soul ;—and could’st thou hear 
Hew oft for thee my prayer ascends above, 
Then, sweetest sister, might’st thou know how dear 

Thou art to me—how deep and warm my love. 


And well I know that thou return’st my love, 
For oftentimes I see thee in my dreams, 
In all the same as when we used to 1ove 
Our native hills together ;—still, still beams 
Thy look of fond affection, and the smile 
That cheered all things on which its sunshine 
fell 
Hath still the self same power to beguile 
And hold my heart in its delightful spell. 


Ah do not cease to love me, dearest one, 
Love, hope and pray for me,—and ever wher 
Thou think’st our mother sorrows for her son, 
Be thou her comforter—tell her again 
We soon may meet—that all shall yet be well, 
Let her not think to cherish hope is vain, 
My heart is full, God bless thee, love—farewell.. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOB STUBBS. 
A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


(Continued from page 145.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr whole life has been a tissue of ill luck : although I have labpred, perhaps, harder than any man 
to make a fortune, something always tumbled it down. In love and in war I was not like others. In 
my marriages, I had an eye to the main chance; and you see how some unlucky blow would come 
and throw them over. In the army I was just as prudent, and just as unfortunate. What with 
judicious betting, and horse-swapping, good luck at billiards, and economy, I do believe I put by 
my pay every year,—and that is what few can say, who have but an allowance of a hundred a-year. 

Pll tell you how it was. I used to be very kind to the young men ; I chose their horses forthem, 
and.their wine ; and showed them how to play billiards, or ecarté, of long mornings, when there 
was nothing better todo. I didn’t cheat: I'd rather die than cheat;—but if fellows will play, I 

‘wasn’t.the man to say no—why should? There was one young chap in our regiment of whom | 
weally think I cleared £300 a-year. 

His name was Dobble. He-was a tailor’s son, and wanted to be a gentleman. A poor, weak, 
‘young creature; easy to be made tipsy; easy to be cheated ; and easy to be trightened. It was a 
biessing for him that I found him; for if any body else had, they would have plucked him of every 


Ensign Dobble and I were sworn friends. I rode his horses for hin, and chose his : 
and did every thing, in fact, thata superior mind does for an inferior—when the inferior has got the 
money. We were inseparables,—hunting every where in couples. We even managed to fall in 
love with two sisters, as young soldiers will do, you know; for the dogs fall in love, with every 
change of quarters. 

Well: once, in the year 1793 (it was just when the French had chopped poor Louis's head off,) 
Dobble and I, gay young chaps as ever wore sword by side, had cast our eyes upon two young ladies, 
‘by the name of Brisket, daughters of a butcher in the town where we were qaattered, The dear 
gitls fell in love with us, of course. And many a plesant walk in the country; many a treat to a 
‘tea-garden; many @ smart ribband and brooch used Dobble and I (for his father allowed him £600, 
‘and. our purses were in common) present to those young ladies. One day, fancy our pleasure at re- 
ceiving a note couched thus :— 

“Deer Capting Stubbs and Dobble—Miss Briskets presents their compliments, and as it is probable 
‘that our papa will be till 12 at the corprayshun dinner, we request the pleasure of their company to 
tea.” 


Didn’t we go! Punctually at six we were in the little back parlor; we quaffed more Bohea, and 
made more love, than half-a-dozen ordinary men could. At nine, a little punch-bowl succeeded to 
the. little tea-pot ; and, bless the girls! a nice fresh steak was frizzling on the gridiron for our supper. 
Butchers were butchers then, and their parlor was their kitchen, too ; at least old Brisket’s was. One 
‘door leading into the shop, and one into the yard, on the other side of which was she slaughter- 
house. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, just at this critical time, we heard the shop door epen, a heavy 
staggering step on the flags, and a loud husky voice from the shop, shouting, “ Hallo, Susan ; hallo, 
Betsy! show a light!” Dobble turned as white as a sheet ; the two girls each as red as & lobster; I 
alone preserved my presence of mind. “The back door,” says I, «The dog’s in the court,” says 
“He’s not so bad as the man,” says I. “Stop,” cried Susan, flinging open the door, and 
rushing to the fire: “ take ‘Ais, and perhaps it will quiet him.” 

What do you think “ this” was? I’m blest if it was not the steak.’ 

‘Bhe pushed us out, patted and hushed the dog, and was in again in a minute. The moon was 
shining on the court, and on the slaughter-house, where there hung a couple of white, ghastly -look- 
ing carcasses of a couple of sheep; a great gutter ran down the court—a gutter of bloed /—the dog 
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was devouring his beef-steak (eur beef-steak) in silence,—and we could see through the little win- 
dow the girls bustling about to pack up the supper-things, and presently the shop-deor opened, old 
Brisket entered, staggering drunk, and angry. What’s more, we could see, perched on a high stool, 
and nodding politely, as if to salute old Brisket, the feather of Dobbie’s cocked hat ! When Dobble 
saw it he turned white, and deadly sick; and the poor fellow, in an agony of fright, sunk shivering 
down upon one of the butcher’s cutting blocks, which was in the yard. 

We saw old Brisket look steadily (as steadily as he could) at the confounded impudent, pert, 
waggling feather; and then an idea began to dawn upon his mind, that there was a head to the hat ; 
and then he slowly rose up—he was a man of six feet, and fifteen stone—he rose up, put on his 
apron and sleeves, and took down his cleaver. 

* Betsy,” says he, “ open the yard door.” But the poor girls screamed, and flung on their knees, and 

begged, and wept, and did their very best to prevent him. “Oren Trax yarp poor,” says he, with a 
thundering loud voice ; and the great bull-dog, hearing it, started up, and uttered a yell which sent me 
flying to the other end of the court. Dobble could’nt move ; he was sitting on the block, blubbermg 
like a baby. 

The door opened, and out Mr. Brisket came. 

“To him, Jowler,” says he, “keep him Jowler,”—and the horrid dog flew at me, and I flew back 
into the corner, and drew my sword, determining to sell my life dearly. 

“That's it,” says Brisket, “keep him there,—good dog—good dog! And now, sir,” says he, 
turning round to Dobbie, “is this your hat?” 

«“ Yes,” says Dobble, fit to choke with fright. 

“ Well, then,” says Brisket, “ it’s my—(hick)—my painful duty ‘to—(hick)—to tell you, that as 
I’ve got your hat,I must have your head ;—it’s painful, but it must be done. You'd better—(hick )— 
settle yourself com—comfumarably against that—(hick )—that block, and I’ll chop it off before you 
can say Jack—(hick)—no, I mean Jack Robinson.” 

Dobble went down on his knees, and shrieked out, “ I’m am an only son, Mr. Brisket! [ll marry 
her, sir; I will, upon my honor, sir. Consider my mother, sir; consider my mother.” 

“ That’s it, sir,” says Brisket—“that’s a good—(hick)—a good boy ;-—just put your head down 
quietly—and I'll have it off—yes, off—as if you were Louis the Six—the Sixtix—the Sixtickle- 
teenth. I'll chop the other chap a 

When I heard this, I made a sudden bound back, and gave such a cry as any man might who 
was in such a way. The ferocious Jowler, thinking I was going to escape, flew at my throat ; scream- 
ing furious, I flung out my arms in a kind of desperation,—and, to my wonder, down fell the dog, 
dead, and run through the body ! 

At this moment a posse of people rushed in upon old Brisket,—one of his daughters had had the 
sense to summon them,—and Dobble’s head was saved. And when they saw the deg lying dead 
at my feet, my ghastly look, my bloody sword, they gave me no small credit for my bravery. “A 
terrible fellow that Stubbs,” said they ; and so the mess said, the next day. 

I didn’t tell them that the dog had committed swietde—why should I? And I didn’t say a word 
about Dobble’s cowardice. I said he was a brave fellow, and fought like a tiger; and this prevent- 
ed him from telling tales. I had the dog-skin made into a pair of pistol-holsters, and looked so fierce, 
and got such a name for courage in our regiment, that when we had to meet the regulars, Bob Stubbs 
was always the man put forward to support the honor of the corps. The women, you know, adore 
courage; and such was my reputation at this time, that 1 might have had my pick out of half-a- 
dozen, with three, four, or five thousand pounds a-piece, who were dying for leve of me and my sed 
coat. But I wasn’t such a fool. I had been twice on the point of marriage, and twice disappointed ; 
and I vowed by all the saints to have a wife, and a rich one. Depend upon this, as an infallible 
maxim to guide you through life—d/’s as easy to get a rich wife as u poor one ;—the same bait that 
will hook a fly will hook a salmon. 

Debble’s reputation for courage was not increased by the butcher’s-dog adventure ; but mine stood 
very high: little Stubbs was voted the boldest chap of all the bold North-Bungays. And though I 
must confess, what was proved by subsequent circumstances, that nature has mot endowed me with 
a large, or even, I may say, an average share of bravery, yet a man is very willing to flatter himself 
of the contrary ; and, after a little time, I got to believe that my killing the dog was an action of un- 
daunted courage ; and that I was as gallant as any one of the hundred thousand heroes of our army. 
I always had a military taste—it’s only the brutal part of the profession, the horrid fighting, and 
blood, that I don’t like. 

I suppose the regiment was not very brave itself—being only militia; byt, certain it was, that 
Stubbs was considered a most terrible fellow, and I swore so much, and looked so fierce, that you 
would have fancied I had made half hundred campaigns. I was second in several duels ; the umpirein 
all disputes; and such a crack-shot myself, that fellows were shy of insulting me. As for Dobble, 
I took him under my protection; and he became so attached te me, that we ate, drank, and rode to- 
— every day; his father didn’t care for money, so long as his son was in good compeny—and 

what so good as that of the celebrated Stubbs? Heigho! I was good company in these days, aad 
a brave fellow, too, as I should have eemained, but for—what I shall tell the public immediately. 
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It happened, in the fatal year ninety-six, that the brave North-Bungays were quartered at Ports- 
mouth ; a maritime place, which I heed not describe, and which I wish I had never seen. I might 
hove been a General now, or, at least, a rich man. 

The red-coats carried every thing before them in those days ; and J, such a crack churacter as I 
was in my regiment, was very well received by the towns-people; many dinners I had ; many tea- 
parties ; many lovely young ladies did I lead down the pleasant country-dances. 

Well; although I had had the to former rebuffs in love, which I have described, my heart was 
still young; and the fact was, knowing that a girl with a fortune was my only chance, I made love 
here as furiously as ever. I sha’n’t describe the lovely creatures on whom I fixed, whilst at Ports- 
mouth. I tried more than—several—and it is a singular fact, which I never have been able to ac- 
count for, that, successful as I was with ladies of maturer age, by the young ones I was refused re- 


But “ faint heart never won fair lady ;” and so I went on, and on, until I had really got a Miss 
Clopper, a tolerably rich navy-contractor’s daughter, into such a way, that I really don’t think she 
could have refused me. Her brother, Captain Clopper, was in a line regiment, and helped me as 
much as ever he could; he swore I was such a brave fellow. 

As I had received a number of attentions from Clopper, I determined to invite him to dinner ; 
which I could do without any sacrifice of my principle, upon this point; for the fact is, Dobble lived 
at an inn—and as he sent all his bills to his father, I made no scruple to use his table. We dined 
in the coffee-room ; Dobble bringing his friend, and so we made a party carry, as the French say. 
Some naval officers were occupied in a similar way at a table next to ours. 

Well—I didn’t spare the bottle, either for myself or my friends; and we grew very talkative, and 
very affectionate as the drinking went on. Each man told stories of his gallantry in the field, or 
amongst the ladies, as officers will, after dinner. Clopper confided to the company his wish that I 
should marry his sister, and vowed that he thought me the best fellow in Christendom. 

Ensign Dobble assented to this—“ But let Miss Clopper beware,” says he, “for Stubbs is a sad 
fellow ; he has had, I don’t know how many diaisons already ; and he has been engaged to I don’t 
know how many women.” 

“ Indeed !” says Clopper; “ Come Stubbs, tell us your adventures.” 

“ Psha!” said I, modestly, “ there is nothing, indeed, to tell; I have been in love, my dear boy— 
who has not !—and I have been jilted—who has not?” 

Clopper swore that he would blow his sister’s brains out if ever she served me so. 

“Tell him a‘out Miss Crutty,” said Dobble; “he! he! Stubbs served that woman out, any 
how; she didn’t jilt him, I’ll be sworn.” 

“ Really, Dobble, you are too bad, and should not mention names ; the fact is, the gir] was des- 
perately in love with me, and had money—sixty thousand pounds, upon my reputation. Well, 
every thing was arranged, when, who should come down from London, but a relation.” 

«“ Well; and did he prevent the match ?” 

“ Prevent it—yes, sir, I believe you, he did; though not in the sense that you mean; he would 
have given his eyes: ay, and ten thousand pounds more, if I would have accepted the girl, but I 
would not.” 


« Why, in the name of goodness *” 

“Sir, her uncle was a shoemaker. I never would debase myself by marrying into such a family.” 

“ Of course not,” said Dobble, “ he couldn’t, you know.” Well, now—tell him about the other 
girl, Mary Waters, you know.” 

“ Hush, Dobble, hush ! don’t you see one of those naval officers has turned round and heard you. 
My dear Clopper, it was a mete childish bagatelle.” 

« Well, but let’s have it,” said Clopper, “ let’s have it ; I won’t tell my sister, you know ;” and he 
put his hand to his nose, and looked monstrous wise. 

“ Nothing of that sort, Clopper—no, no—’pon honor—little Bob Stubbs is no kbertine ; and the 
story is very simple. You see that my father has a small place, merely a few hundred acres, at 
Sloffemsquiggle: Isn’t it a funny name? Hang it, there’s the naval gentleman staring again,—(I 
looked terribly fierce as I returned this officer’s stare, and continued in a loud careless voice) well— 
at this Sloffemsquiggle there lived a girl, a Miss Waters, the niece of some blackguard apothecary 
in the neighborhood; but my mother took a fancy to the girl, and had her up to the park, and pet- 
ted her. We were both young—and—and—the girl fell in love with me, that’s the fact. I was 
obliged to repel some rather warm advances that she made me ; and here, upon my honor as a gen- 
tleman, you have all the story about which that silly Dobble makes such a noise.” 

Just as I finished this sentence, I found myself suddenly taken by the nose, and a voice shouting 
out,— 

“ Mr. Stubbs, you are a L1aR AND a scounpREL! take this, sir,—and this, for daring to meddle 
with the name of an innocent lady.” 

I turned round as well as I could, for the ruffian had pulled me out of my chair, and beheld a great 
marine monster, six feet high, who was occupied in beating and kicking me, in the must ungentle- 
manly manner, on my cheeks, my ribs, and between the tails of my coat. “ He is a liar, gentlemen, 
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and a scoundrel ; the boot-maker had detected him in swindling, and so his niece refused him. Miss 
Waters was engaged to him from childhood, and he deserted her for the boot-maker’s niece, who was 


richer ;”—and then sticking a casd%between my stock and my coat-collar, in what is called the scruff 


of my neck, the disgusting brute - me another blow behind my back, and left the coffee-room 
with his friends. x 

Dobble raised me up; and taking the eard from my neck, read, Carrain Waters. Clopper 
poured me out a glass of water, and said in my ear, “ If this is true, you are an infernal scoundrel, 
Stubbs ; and must fight me, after Captain Waters,” and he flounced out of the room. 

I had but one course to pursue. I sent the Captain a short and contemptuous note, saying, that 
he was beneath my anger. As for Clopper, I did not condescend to notice his remark—but in order 
to get rid of the troublesome society of these low blackguards, I determined to gratify an inclination 
I had long entertained, and make a little tour. I applied for leave of absence, and set off that very 
night. I can fancy the disappointment of the brutal Waters, on coming, as he did, the next morn- 
ing, to my quarters and finding me gone, ha! ha! 

After this adventure I became sick of a military life—at least the life of my own regiment, where 
the officers, such was their unaccountable meanness and prejudice against me, absolutely refused to 
see me at mess. Colonel Craw sent me a letter to this effect, which I treated as it deserved. I never 
once alluded to it in any way, and have since never spoken a single word to any man in the North 
Bungays. 

See, now, what life is; I have had ill-luck on ill-luck from that day to this. I have sunk in the 
world, and, instead of riding my horse and drinking my wine, as a real gentleman should, have hard- 
ly enough now to buy a pint of ale; ay, and am very glad when any body will treat me to one. 
Why, why was I born to undergo such unmerited misfortunes ? 

You must know that very soon after my adventure with Miss Crutty, and that cowardly ruffian, 
Captain Waters (he sailed the day after his insult to me or I should most certainly have blown his 
brains out ; now he is living in England, and is my relation ; but, of course, I cut the fellow). Very 
soon after these painful events, another happened, which ended, too, in a sad disappointment. My 
dear papa died, and, instead of leaving five thousand pounds as I expected, at the very least, left only 
his estate which was worth but two. The land and house were left to me ; to mamma and my sisters 
he left, to be sure, a sum of two thousand pounds in the hands of that eminent firm Messrs. Pump, 
Aldgate, and Co., which failed within six months after his demise ; and paid in five years about one 
shilling and ninepence in the pound; which really was all my dear mother and sisters had to live 
upon. 

The poor creatures were quite unused to money matters; and, would you believe it? when the 
news came of Pump and Aldgate’s failure, mamma only smiled, and threw her eyes up to heaven, 
and said, “ Blessed be God, that we have still wherewithal t> live; there are tens of thousands in this 
world, dear children, who would count our poverty, riches.” And with this she kissed my two sisters, 
who began to blubber, as girls always will do, and threw their arms round her neck, and then round 
my neck, until I was half stifled with their embraces, and slobbered all over with their tears. 

«“ Dearest mamma,” said I, «I am very glad to see the noble manner in which you bear your loss ; 
and more still to know that you are so rich as to be able to put up with it.’ The fact was, I really 
thought the old lady had got a private hoard of her own, as many of them have—a thousand pounds 
or so in a stocking. Had she put by thirty pounds a year, as well she might, for the thirty years of 
her matriage, there would have been nine hundred pounds clear, and no mistake. But still I was 
angry to think that any such paltry concealment had been practised—concealment too of my money ; 
so I turned on her pretty sharply, and continued my speech. “ You say, ma’am, that you are rich, 
and that Pump and Aldgate’s failure has no effect upon you. I am very happy to hear you say so, 
ma’am—very happy that you are rich; and I should like to know where your property, my father’s 
property, for you had none of your own—I should like to know where this money lies—twhere you 

have concealed it, ma’am, and, permit me to say, that when I agreed to board you and my two sisters 
for eighty pounds a-year, I did not know that you had ofher resources than those mentioned in my 
blessed father’s will.” 

This I said to her because I hated the meanness of concealment, not because I lost by the bargain 
ef boarding them, for the three poor things did not eat much more than sparrows; and I’ve often 
since calculated that I had a clear twenty pounds a year profit out of them. 

Mamma and the girls looked quite astonished when I made the speech. “What does he mean !” 
said Lucy to Eliza. 

Mamma repeated the question, “ My beloved Robert, what concealment are you talking of?” 

“TI am talking of concealed property, ma’am,” says I sternly. 

“ And do you—what—can you—do you really suppose that I have concealed—any of that bless- 
ed sa-a-a-aint’s prop-op-op-operty ?”’ screams out mamma. “ Robert,” says she, “ Bob, my own darling 
boy—my fondest, best beloved, now he is gone” (meaning my late governor—more tears,) “ you 
don’t, you cannot fancy that your own mother, who bore you, and nursed you, and wept for you, 
and would give her all to save you from a moment’s harm—you don’t suppose that she would 
che-e-e-eat you!” and here she gave a louder screech than ever, and flung back on the sofa, and one 
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vof my sisters went and tumbled into her arms, and t’other went round, and the kissing and slobber- 
ving scene went on again, only I was left out, thank goodness; I hate such sentimentality. 

« Che-e-e-eat me,” says I, mocking her. “What do y , then, by saying you’re so rich’ 
Bay, have you got money or have you not?” (and I rapped out @ good number of oaths, too, which 
I don’t put in here; but I was'in a dreadful fury, that’s the 

“So help me, Heaven,” says mamma, in answer, going dewn on her knees, and smacking her 
‘two hands; “I have but a Queen Ann’s guinea in the whole of this wicked world.” 

“Then what, madam, induces you to tell these absurd stories to me, and to talk about ‘your riches, 
‘when you know that you and your daughters are beggars, ma’am, beggars ?” 

“My dearest boy, have we not got the house, and the furniture, and a hundred a year still; and 
ihave you not great talents which will make all our fortunes ?”’ says Mrs. Stubbs, getting up off her 
knees, and making believe to smile as she clawed hold of my hand and kissed it. 

This was foo cool. “ You have got a hundred a year, ma'am,” says I, “you got a heuse? upon 
my soul and honor this is the first I ever heard of it, and I'lltell you what, ma‘am,” says I (and 
te a cs ag AN anagem I’ve got quite enough 
to-do with my own house, and every penny of my income.” 

‘Upon this speech the old lady said nothing, but she gave a screech loud enough to tbe heard from 
‘here to York, and down she fell—kicking and struggling im a regular fit. 

I did not see Mrs. Stubbs for some days after this, and the girls used to come down to meals, and 
mever speak ; going up again and stopping with their mother. At last, one day, both of them came 
‘in very solemn to my study, and Eliza, the eldest, said, « Robert, mamma has paid you our board up 
to Michaelmas.” 

« She has,” says I; for I always took precious good care to have it in advance. 

«She says, John, that on Michaelmas day—we'll—we’!l go away, John.” 

-“0O,she’s going to her own house, is she, Lizzy ? very good; she’ll want the furniture, I suppose, 
and that she may have too, for I’m going to sell the place myself;” and so ¢hat matter was settled. 

On Michaelmas day, and during these two months, I hadn’t, I do believe, seen my mother twice 
(once, about two o’clock in the morning, I woke and found her sobbing over my bed). On Mi- 
whacimas day morning, Eliza comes to me and says, “ John, they will come and fetch us at six this 
evening.” Well, as this was the last day, 1 went and got the best goose I could find (I don’t think 
iI ever saw a primer, or ate more hearty imyself,) and had it roasted at three. with a good pudding 
“afterwards; and a glorious bowl of punch. “lere’s.a health to you, dear girls,” says I, “and you, 
ma, and good luck to all three, and as you’ve not eaten a morsel, | hope you won’t object toa glass 
‘of punch. It’s the old stuff, you know, ma’am, that Waters sent to my father fifteen years ago.” 

‘Six o’clock came, and with it came a fine barouche, as I live! Captain Waters was on the box 
{it was his coach ;) that old thief, Bates, jumped out, entered my house, and, before I could say Jack 
Robinson, whipped off mamma to the carriage, the girls followed, just giving me a hasty shake of the 
hand, and as mamma was helped in, Mary Waters, who was sitting inside, flung her arms round 
her, and.then round the girls, and the Dector, who acted footman, jumped on the box, and off they 
‘went; taking no more notice of me than if I'd been a n 

Mary Malowney went off next day along with the Garnituse, end i-went—end got into one of the 
‘most precious scrapes you ever heard on—a scrape which I shall mention in my next. 


[To be contipued.] 


SIc VOS NON VOBIS. 


THE SILK-WORM. 
BY HENRY PEACHAR. 


‘Taess little creatures here, as white as milk, Even so the webs our wits for others weave, 
That shame to sloth, are busy at their loom Even from the highest to the meanest worm, 
All summer long, in weaving of their silk, But, Siren-like, in the end ourselves deceive, 
ee Who spend our time to serve another's turn, 
Or paint a fool with coat or colors gay, 
iil eintteanaciasdintttecanitibaaath To give good words or thanks, so. go his way. 
Their lives have gotten at their funeral. 








A RAMBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES IN 1837. 


BY WILLIAM W. WOOD, LATE OF PHILADELFHUIA. 


Juwe 12th, 1837.—Determined to Pail myself of a week’s leisure to go to Maubau, on the other 
eoast, where I was told that I should find ‘buffaloes at a less price than elsewhere. As the informa- 
tion generally received from the Indians is little to be depended upon, I did not go prepared to make 
‘any large purchase, but merely to ascertain the fact, and buy as many as three men, who accompa- 
nied me, could take charge of. M. Delaunay volunteered to be my companion. At 11, A. M., we 
Jeft Magali in a Banca, for Santa Cruz, where we arrived at about four o’clock. Rebera received us 
wery kindly ; and after spending an hour with him, we set off on foot for Pagsaujau. We found the 
Aleade and two gentlemen at table, “talking conversation,” and a good deal surprised to see us ar- 
wive at'such anhour. We explained the object of our journey, and he very kindly offered us his 
assistance in sending one of his soldiers with an order to the captains of the villages we might pass 
through, to furnish us with horses and such other aid as we were likely to require. After a very 
good supper and cigar, we went to bed. I, as usual on such expeditions, with an excrutiating head- 
vache, which was worse in the morning. 

Juxx 13th.—Our original intention had been to go to Maubau by way of Cabuiti, (the shortest 
route) and had a letter from Rebera to the Curate, Padre Jozé Jovino, but Santos advised us to go 
by way of Luchau, which would enable us to see several villages which we had not yet visited. At 
about eight, A. M., the horses were brought, and we set off for Magdalena, on our way to Maubau. 
We learnt at Santa Cruz, that there is a Spanish gentleman there, the Commandant of the Gun 
Boats, who@as a large plantation of Abaco, (Manilfa hemp) Cacao and Coffee. Both Rebera and 
Santos gave us letters for him. ‘The road to Magdalena is undergoing repair; and, as all roads are 
in the same predicament, it was execrable. We passed through immense plantations of cocoanut 
trees, in many of which we saw trees not yet in fruit tapped for the Tuba or Toddy from which the 
country rum is made. The shoot, as soon as it has protruded itself sufficiently far, but before the 
flowers are developed, is cut deep enough to cause the sap to flow, and it is received in a large joint 
of bamboo attached to it. We were told that it is necessary to renew this operation morning and 
evening, in order to obtain the greatest possible quantity of liquor, and to prevent the tree from 
blooming ; for, from the moment that this takes place, no more sap exudes, and it quickly produces 
its fruit. In order to facifitate the operation, a long rattan is suspended from the top of one of the 
‘trees, in which steps are cut, and by this means a man ascends and passes from tree to tree by bam- 
boos lashed from stem to stem. The Indians are probably careless, and from neglect in inspecting 
the lashings of this frail bridge, accidents frequently occur. The trees are usually cut through the 
bark at regular distances, to enable the Indians to ascend and bring down the nuts. In the younger 
trees this is unnecessary, and a long bamboo, with a crooked knife or bill at the end, is used to cut 
away the fruit. The cocoanut tree begins to bear at seven years, and grows to the age of thirty and 
forty years. Our road was a gentle ascent through a very dull country in point of picturesqueness. 
It is well cultivated, but the soil is bad—a thin layer of vegetable earth over a substratum.of cold 
tenacious red clay. 

At about 11, A. M., we arrived at Magdalena, and set about searching for the house of our ‘Cu- 
‘ate, Padre Miguel, which we soon found. The good people received us in the kindest manner. 
We wished to push on to Mahayhay immediately, but as my head-ache tormented me abominably, 
and our hosts seemed much mortified that we would not dine before leaving the village, we deter- 
mined to remain an hour or two. As soon as we decided, very formidable preparations were made 
for feasting us ; and while the dinner was preparing, I contrived, by an hour's nap, to get rid of my 
head-ache. She gave us an excellent dinner, and regretted that we had not given them a hint of 
our intended visit. : 

Magdalena is a small village, and quite irregular, most of the people living in the fields, or on their 
cocoa plantations, where wine and oil are manufactured for the Santa Cruz market. There is a fine 
‘house building there, belonging to Padre ‘Miguel, which is quite a palace for the country. By means 
of canals, a stream of water is carried through the village. 

After dinner we departed, much pleased with the kind treatment we had received, and at four P. 
M., arrived at Mahayhay. This village is approached by descending a very deep and abrupt ravine. 
‘The gates ofthe main entrances are ‘large, and builtin a kind of stone bastion. ‘The ground is very 
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irregular and rocky, and advantage has been taken of the declivity to lead a brook through the vil- 
lage as in Magdalena, but with more care and expence. The canals are of cut stone, and where the 
descent is very abrupt, a cane put into them leads the water into the houses. The Alcade directed 
us to go to the Casa Real, and send for the Captain, which we did. While this high functionary 
was on his way, we had leisure to examine the building, which is of stone, very large, and well 
built. We remarked particularly the boards of the floors, which were forty feet long, and two and 
a half feet wide ! 

We were informed that they cost six dollars each in the mountains. The wood, which is remark- 
ably fine, is called Bifek. We were detained till night, without getting our horses, and at last de- 
termined to take up our quarters at the house of the Captain, who received us with a very bad grace, 
and without offering that hospitality which is so characteristic of the Philippine Indians. We ma- 
naged to get a fowl, etc., and made a villanous supper with what appetite we might, eating with our 
fingers, for we had very unadvisedly left our knives, forks, and spoons at Pagsaujau, in order to de- 
crease the quantity of our baggage as much as possible. @We were obliged to wait till near eight 
o’clock in the morning for our horses, which turned out sorry cattle enough. The country began 
to be picturesque, and the church and convent of Mahayhay towering over the village highly so. 
It is a very massive and now ancient fabric, of stone and brick, built in the manner usual here, with 
enormous buttresses, to resist the frequent shecks of earthquakes. The village is large and neat ; 
the houses all of “table,” or board, and kept in good order. Here we first saw the roofs of the cabo 
negro general. This substance is the filamentous fringe of the base of the leaves of a large species 
of palm common in the mountains. It is a very durable and singularly neat thatch. We learnt that 
a well made roof will last forty or fifty years. In the square below the church, and in front of the 
Casa Real, there is a large space furnished with covered stalls, in which a weekly fair is held, simi- 
lar to that of Santa Cruz. 

June 14th.—Leaving Muahayhay, we found the country much more interesting. At a short dis- 
tonce, we crossed a terrific ravine, at the bottom of which rushed a clear cold river through a bed of 
about twenty feet wide, and four feet deep, apparently worn in the rock. We experienced a severe 
chill in descending, and dared remain only a moment on the bridge to admire one of the most exqui- 
site bits of scenery I have met with in my life. The road, or rather narrow path, was strown with 
rocks and drapery, wi.h water, and we dismounted to climb the opposite side of the ravine on foot, 
driving the horses before us. The ascent was long and fatiguing; and, on arriving at the table land 
above, Mr. D. was near fainting from exhaustion. I, more accustomed to such wogk, and not so 
heavy, felt but little inconvenience This was, I think, our highest point of elevation on the moun- 
tain’s side; but still the Mahayhay looked higher than ever, and, although we were perhaps ten miles 
nearer, it seemed just as far off as when at Santa Cruz. There is as yet no very accurate measure- 
ment of this mountain, which I am inclined to fancy very much higher than is generally supposed. 
As it is clothed with trees even to the summit, the eye is much deceived in endeavoring to appreci- 
ate its elevation. The ascent was attempted by the Count Vidua in 1827 or ’S, but there is reason 
to believe that he did not reach the summit by at least one-third. The Alcade has threatened for 
some time to get up an expedition, but I fear he will never carry the project into execution. 

Our next port, which we reached over a somewhat better road, was Lucbau, the finest village I 
have seen. Indeed no part of Manilla is better built than raiis of its main streets. We found that 
we had entered the province of Tayabos here, as the Alcalde’s proclamation, etc., pasted on the door 
of the Casa Real, (a very large and fine stone house) testified. ‘The Captain received the order for 
horses, and gave directions for having them brought. We established ourselves in the stranger’s 
room, and sent our servants to get something to eat, The people were civil, but not hospitable ; and 
we were compelled to eat with our fingers. When we asked, after dinner, if it were not possible to 
find such things as spoons in such a fine village, we were told that our boy had not asked, or he 
might have had them. We were detained till five o’clock, and amused ourselves by walking through 
the village. It was harvest time, and all the streets were covered with mats, } with palms dry- 
ing in the sun. The houses-delighted me. The clean paint, the cool airy look, and the beautiful 
cabo negro roofs were to me the beau-ideal of a house for the country here. Water, as in all the 
mountain villages, flowed through the streets, which were paved with stone, and covered with hard 
stucco. Before the doors of the houses are large flat stones, imbedded in the pavement for washing 
clothes upon. We observed very few people in the streets, as most of the inhabitants were getting 
in the ctops. From one or two specimens, I should think the women of Lucbau have beauties among 
them ; though, from the very damp and cool atmosphere of this village, where it rains every day, 
their complexions are pale and unhealthy. The church is a fine large edifice, but not so imposing 
as that of Mahayhay. 

The quality of the soil is the same as lower down, and the fields invaded by that curse to the far- 
mer here, the Cogon, which takes immediate possession of the cleared ground, and is almost impos- 
sible to eradicate. The same cultivation here as at Magdalena, but more deserted land; we saw a 
good deal of the large species of Pauudanus, from which the coarse mat called Bauconau, is made, 
and met several troops of horses laden with the mats, on their way to the Santa Cruz market. At 
the entrance of the village we were struck by the fine appearance of the hedges, which bordered part 
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of the road, consisting of vigorous coffee trees covered with fruit. The name of the village, like 
that of many others, is taken froma fruit which is produced here in plenty—the Shaddock, or Pam- 
pelmoose, called in Tagalo Luchbau. The little gardens and avenues to the houses by the road-side 
bespeak more care and neatness in the habits of the people than in the lowland villages. It is, how- 
ever, generally the case, that the more luxuriant the soil the less labor is bestowed, (as less needed) 
while in sterile districts greater care is taken and more effort made at improvement. 

Our road led us over a kind of table land, till we arrived at the borders of an immense forest just 
at dark. Our guides remonstrated with us against proceeding, as the road was very precipitous and 
highly dangerous at night; and yielding therefore to their experience, we determined to halt at the 
last house, a very indifferent lodging, just at the entrance of the wood. Here we found nobody but 
an exceedingly churlish old woman, who was by no means pleased about invasion of her premises, 
and at first refused to accommodate us with any thing. We were too old travellers to be put off in 
this way, and so we determined to be amiable and melt the flinty heart of this old “varment.” By 
dint of assurances that we would not incommode her, and that we should pay well, she at length 
furnished us with rice, eggs, and some dried meat. We boiled a cup of chocolate, a store of which 
I luckily laid in at Lucbau, and after staying our appetites with it, we smoked our cigars, and 
watched the cookery of the supper. I noticed here a species of tree frog, whose call or cry resem- 


bled that of a bird, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


‘Tease ue FU Cit.” 


BY JOSEPH SILL, PHILA. 





Lixe a swift meteor shot along the sky, Immeasurable good is all around, 
The Falcon’s wing doth cleave the ambient air ; | Good gleams upon us in our infant time; 
Our sight is dazzled, as it hurtles by, Good makes the youthful heart with joy rebound, 
Nor heeds its fleetness in the sudden glare ; And goodness crowns our manhood in its prime ;. 
It soars away in a bright line of light But fleeting still is all the good we prize, 
Far in the ether, in untrodden ways, Nor know we often when the good is given 


Till the blue depths shut out the hidden flight—j| Till the lost blessing clears our clouded eyes— 
So time doth come and vanish while we gaze, | Then do we mourn the gift which time has riven, 
And circling months and years engulph the| That blindly we have spurn’d the good that 


swifter days. came from heaven. 
Quick as our thought, or as the courser fleet, Yet days and years tho’ transient may be blest, 
Time sweeps along to its eternal goal ; And moral glory fill the shortest space ; 
The past, the present, and the future meet How much has Jesus in his life comprest 
Ere we can mark the minutes as they roll; To cheer, ennoble, and console his race ! 
Now is the present !—now ’tis fled away, His spirit lives, tho’ time has cent’ries told, 
Immerg’d in deep abysses of the past; And will live on ’till time shall be no more— 
Nor for an instant will the future stay, Gath’ring all nations in his gracious fold, 
Howe’er our gaze imploringly we cast, And urging men from worldly things to soar, 
Or pray for a brief space the present time to | To commune with their God—and humbly grace 
last. implore. 
As on a beetling rock above the wave, Think then that time, tho’ fleeter than the bird, 
Where the wreck’d seamen in the storm are tost, | May yield some moments of enduring good ; 
Appall’d ! we impotently strive to save That present worth must ever be preferr’d 
The scatter’d fragments of the mighty host; To future bliss which oft our hopes elude ; 
So from the high meridian of our state So let us live, that age may but reveal 
We vainly try, in manhood’s dream of pride, Minds wide expanded—thoughts serenely fair ; 
Secure to grasp, beyond the pow’r of fate, That onward time with noiseless steps may steal 
Those earthly blessings which forever glide And find us joyous, while we still prepare 





Far from our dearest hopes—adown life’s cease-| For an immortal state—our being’s hope and 
less tide. prayer! 


| 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


[Continued from page 176.] 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA 


CHAPTER XXIilil. 


us they plod in sluggish misery 
Rothe from sire to son,and age to age 
Proud Se their trampled nature, and so die, 


ueathing their heredita 
= Ka. who w: 
chains, and, rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still « ngage 
Within the same arena, when they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same = 
ron, 


From the insensibility of despondency into which I was thrown by the assurance of hopeless de- 
feat which this spectacle presented, I was, after some time, aroused by the heavy crash of the roof 
of the building behind me. Startled by the fearful sound, I turned to survey the scene of destruc- 
tion. The flames, for a moment quelled bythe descent of the hage and heavy rafters, leaped forth 
in vast flashing masses, that kindled the blackness of the dense smoke, for an instant, and then dis- 
appeared. The contrast in the enormous volumes of vapor that hung above the spot, which were 
at one moment dark as the countenance of death, and at the next were a blaze with the splendor of 
the mid-day sun, was impressive and magnificent. But it was not long before the mastery was 
gained by the brilliance that had seemed to be checked, and the glare grew steady and full. The 
flames sprang upwards in broad and thickening lustre, sometimes flinging themselves over the lofty 
battlements, sometimes revolving as they ascended, mounting into the very bosom of the sky. The 
thin and curling smoke slid along the leads as white as the foam of a cataract that has frozen in the 
tempest, or rolled before the wind as green as malachite. The lurid brightness of the fire threw its 
image upon the calm face of the waters beneath, and illuminated the distant peaks of the island hills 
that rose to sight in almost every quarter whither the view was turned. The sky had been cloudless 
before, but now silvery ridges were floating along, as fair and brilliant as the dewy offspring of the 
womb of the morning ; for the smoke that had risen in murky masses from the earth, ascending into 
the taintless heavens, was transmuted by the impearling moonbeams into the likeness of the purity 
wherewith it mingled ; like some crime-black and passion-blasted demon, whose bosom, as he mounts 
towards heaven on some murderous mission, is suddenly wrung with the momentary anguish of an 
infinite remorse, and who moves onward, converted and cleansed, towards those realms of light, of 
whose glory he is ever afterwards the most resplendent monument. 

The reflection cast upon the rock where I stood, by the shadow of the ascending smoke thrown 
down by the clearness of the moon, which was nigh the zenith, and by the red flames that mingled 
with the darkness, gave a troubled and disturbing aspect to the scene. I looked around for the means 
of escape, which as well the increasing heat as the apprehension I entertained of personal dan- 
ger from those within the castle, rendered desirable. I ascended to the highest peak of the rock, 
which rose to a considerable elevation above the level of the rest, that I might see if any method of 
descending presented itself, by which I might reach the interior ground without the necessity of en- 
tering the castle. The fishermen, I presumed, following the directions I had given them, to leave 
the place and withdraw beyond the walls, had already gone, and nothing remained but for me to 
preserve myself. Upon ascending to the pinnacle that commanded a view of the whole adjacent 
ground, I was glad to perceive that the structure of the castle was auch that both of the wings, which 
constituted by far the larger portion of the building, were separated by heavy walls, reaching to some 
distance above the roof which alome had fallen in, and that descent by confining the fire within the 
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single tower insured the preservation of the rest. I looked around to see what possibility of getting 
down ‘from the rock presented itself. The castle-wall occupied the whole extent of one of the 
sides, but offered no other entrance than that through which I had come. Two other sides were 
washed by the sea, which, at those points, appeared to have great depth, and to forbid the hope of 
escape by that way. The other boundary, which appeared to lock down into the garden of the 
castle, was too remote from the spot where I was to permit an examination of the character of the 
walk, I came down from the elevation where I had placed myself, and was crossing the level plat- 
farm of the rock to inspect that side, when I perceived the figure of lord Angstein emerging from 
the passage which had likewise led me to the spot. He did not at first seem to be aware of my pre- 
sence ; but when he saw me, his face assumed that severity of haughtiness which rendered it at times 
the most impressive countenance I ever beheld, and laying his hand upon his sword, he approached 


me. 

«“ Mr. Pulteney,” said he, in earnest but somewhat agitated tone, “we have met and parted more 
than once. It is time that our difference should be ended. We meet for the last time; one or other 
of us leaves not this rock alive!” 

“Do you come to me with u sword ?” said I, as he unsheathed the blade, and held it menacingly 
in his hand, “ when you know that I have not that weapon; and do you offer me, when equal or 
superior, that combat which you refused when you supposed me your prisoner? Lord Angstein, 
your conduct has now disgraced your title, as much as your character has always been unworthy of 
your name.” 

“ Sarcasm,” said he, impatiently, and in a manner that indicated deep irritation, “is but a flimsy 
veil for cowardice. If your courage had equalled either the swiftness of your flight or the audacity 
of your speech, you would not this night have had occasion to demand that contest to which you 
were as little entitled as the felon at the block would be justified in challenging his executioner.” 

“TI am pleased, my lord, to find that you appropriate the title of executioner, fer your mtentions 
deserve the name ; but you ought not to be ungrateful to me for having relieved you from the ne- 
cessity of exercising your office. And if, by the crown-law of Oyprus, or in the opinion of lord 
Angsteim, imprisonment constitutes felony, I left you, my lord, im a condition, when we last met, to re- 
ceive also that title, no doubt equally well merited. Why you, who are still a prisoner in honor, and 
who may quickly aga become such in person, are authorized to challenge me, I do not perceive 
that your principle will explain.” 

“Out upon quibbles of that kind!” cried he. «I delivered myself by the temper of my sword from 
‘the hands of your blackguards. If you longer refuse the contest which I offer, I shall deem you their 
fit companion, and resert to the only compulsion a poltroon can feel.” 

“J am willing, my lord, to admit an extreme reluctance to fight with you, im any form or for any 
cause ; but I think that if you were to look back over the past, you would have no reason to impute 
either that or any other course of mine to cowardice, and I think that the same retrospection would 
suggest to you the true reasons of that unwillingness. Once already have ou: swords been crossed ; 
and I will take leave to say that there was nothing in my bearing on that occasion that denoted 
either timidity of spirit er feebleness of arm. Would to Gud, the solemnity of the remembrance of 
her that caused and stopped that quarrel, reaching your heart as it rests by mine, would make you 
see that if we are not to be the very fiend’s arch-scoff for more than arch-fiend’s ruthlessness, the 
only possible relation we can henceforth hold towards one another is that of peace and silence, if 
friendship be impossible.” 

He was silent for a moment, and I saw that the appeal touched him tothe heart. After a little 
while, he replied, in a lower and uneertain tone-— 

“It was not for the wrong you have done me that I sought revenge ; it was as the murderer of my 
friend and the despoiler of his castle.” 

«“ My tord, I slew not the prince. His life was taken by one of the rabble whom he had incensed, 
and at was a just forfeit for the wrong he had done the man. Do you impute it tr me as a crime 
that I have entered the castle of prince Menitzen, and brought with me those whose private ven- 
geance, uninstigated and undirected by me, has caused the Tuin of his palace? First remember 
what intentions and what preparations gave me the means of entranee, and do not charge it as a 
crime in me that to preserve myself and what is dearer to me than self, 1 struck back the blew of the 
wrong-doer, and it has fallen upon his own head. Lord Angsteim, I shall «peak plain words to you, 
for I feel I know that after whut I have said, you will give me ficense, and that you will resent no- 
thing that I can hereafter say. Your conduct, then, this night, I must call insane, if I would not 
give it a worser name.” 

L laid my hund upon his shoulder, and pointed towards the ship in which Harford had embarked. 
A slight breeze had sprung up, possibly occasioned by the conflagration of the castle, and the vessel 
‘was moving out to the open sea. 

“In that ship is the son of your only sidter—her express image in feature—her only representa- 
tive in bloed. He is in the hands of a man the most abandoned in principle and feeling of any on 
this side of hell, and he has borne and bears to me and mine a hatred more than demoniac. It was 
the last act of the life of Helena to bless that boy, and to consign him to my tenderest protection. 
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This man has undertaken his education, and he has sworn to make him in character and habits al! 
that can wring a father’s heart with anguish. He has sworn to make the dens of vice his only home, 
and scenes of crime his place of life; to nourish him upon flagitiousness, to bathe him in pollution, 
and to corrupt and rot his inmost moral nature. The days and the deeds of this destroyer will be con- 
secrated to that sole work ; his thoughts and feelings will be comfortable only as he finds his victim 
growing hourly more depraved. He will make him viler than the outcasts of hell, and more mise- 
rable than fiends can fancy. And that boy,” I continued, in a voice of thunder, “is your sister’s 
son, the presumptive heir of your estate and title, and the only being on earth whose veins are flow- 
ing with your blood; and do you charge it upon me as a crime that I have sought to prevent this 
wickedness? And have you this night lent your efforts to assist that monster in his plan ?” 

Lord Angstein turned towards me in the deepest agitation, and with a countenance as pale as 
“ You dream, you dream!” cried he; “ these things cannot be true.” 

“They are true, my lord; by the throne of the Omnipotent, they are true. And that ship 
which is now floating to the sea, bears that boy to the ruin I have pictured.” 

He — my arm convulsively, and the trembling of his frame betrayed the disorder which dis- 
turbed him. 

“My God!” said he, “I knew nothing of this. I have been deceived. An Italian, calling himself 
Armadi, contrived the plan which was to be executed this night. You were to be imprisoned, but 
the boy was to be conveyed to my castle, and I should have educated him as my son. Are you cer- 
tain that he has been actually conveyed to that vessel ?” 

“ From this rock, half an hour since, I beheld him carried to the ship in a boat rowed by the man 
called Armadi. He is the person of whom I spoke ; he is an Englishman, and my bitterest enemy.” 

Lord Angstein would have made a reply, but at that moment a noise of feet and voices was heard 
along the passage leading into the castle, as if a number of persons were hastening out to the spot 
where we were. I conjectured that they were the boatmen, who were searching for the nobleman 
who had escaped from their custody. I turned hastily to Angstein. 

“ My lord,” said I, « these are the fisherman who have burned the castle and destroyed the prince. 
If you are found here by them your life will be in peril, and I cannot preserve you. Fly, and save 
yourself, if it be possible. When an infuriated rabble is our ignoble foe, we should think of nothing 
but escape.’ 

He paused and wavered for a few moments, as if uncertain to remain or flee, and then deciding 
upon the latter, ran across the rock to the apper part of the castle-wall, where there was a door which 
I had not perceived before. He opened it, and going in, closed it behind him, Immediately after, 
the persons from whom he had fled, having traversed the passage, rushed out, to the number of a 
dozen. 

I looked towards the persons who were clustered on the opposite side of the platform, apparently 
having sought that place as a retreat from the flames within. A single glance informed me that I had 
mistaken the character of the men in the advice I had given to lord Angstein, and that, instead of the 
boatmen whom I had conducted into the castle, they were the pirates, whose object had been my 
seizure. It was my turn to put in practice the maxim which I had given to the nobleman, and to 
attempt what method offered itself for my own escape. I ran as hastily as possible, and without be- 
ing perceived by the sailors, to the door by which Angstein had entered the castle. I had some hope 
of being able to open it and find a means of passing unseen through the building. My efforts, how- 
ever, were in vain; no lock or latch was visible to the eye, and the door resisted my utmost efforts 
to force it open. Perceiving no other mode of escaping, I knocked upon the panels in the faint hope 
that lord Angstein might have remained near the door on the interior, and not have gone into tbe 
body of the castle, and that he would afford me an entrance and protection from the banditti. The 
expectation, however, was unfounded ; no answer was returned to my application, and the door re- 
mained unopened, The men had heard the noise which I had made, and looked towards me. I 
turned round in their direction, and my eye fell upon the man who had been my guide into the gar- 
den, and who was the leader of the party. He recognized me, and called out to his comrades. 

“ This is Pulteney,” he cried. “This is the man we are looking for. This is the man who has 
betrayed us. Seize him! kill him!” 

Two sides of the rock, I had ascertained, were impracticable, and my only chance of safety lay in 
the possibility of finding that the third admitted of descent. Fortunately, I was nearer to it than 
they were, and instantly I perceived that they saw me, I darted across the rock towards the interior 
boundary. For some distance from the top, the rock exhibited an oblique descent, somewhat rough 
and not too steep to permit one to pasc down. I had no other course to pursue, even if it insured 
destruction, than to get down upon that side in some manner or other ; for those whose venal duty 
was quickened and strengthened by a desire of personal revenge, were directly upon me with their 
fierce shouts and yells, and their uplifted weapons. I ran down the declivity with the same rapidity 
that I had crossed the upper surface, but in a few momen's I found that the inclination of the rock 
suddenly changed, and terminating in a straight line gave place to a face far more precipitous, and 
so smooth as to be clearly the work of human skill. The impetus which I had acquired forbade me 
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to stop, and a single glance behind assurred me that if turning back were possible it would be vain. 
To descend, however, with the same swiftness, would, I saw, be fatal, for the attitude of the point at 
which I was from the ground was at least fifty yards. ‘To pause was out of the question, and I had 
no other means of arresting the violence of my course than to throw myself upon my back, and slide 
down in that way as slowly as I could. I accordingly seated myself upon the declivity of the stone, 
and glided forward as deliberately as it was in my power to affect. To my horror, I perceived, after 
moving through the distance of a few feet, that the obliqueness of the rock wholly terminated at 
about a yard beyond my feet, and was succeeded by a perpendicular descent as smooth and direct as 
the wall of the castle. Beneath, at the depth of a hundred and fifty feet, a heap of rude and point- 
ed rocks formed the termination of the precipice. I looked above and around for something which 
I might catch to save myself. A small projection in the rougher part of the rock above me was just 
within reach of my fingers, and I seized it with a convulsive gripe of agony ; but my weight soon 
overcame the hold, and wrenched away my grasp. I then pressed upon the rock with the palm of 
my hands with all the force that despair and anguish could supply; it retarded my progress a little, 
but I felt, as my nerves grew weaker and weaker, that the moment of inevitable death was just upon 
the point of rushing on me. For an instant, that seemed an eternity, I hung above the declivity. 
A thrill ran through my bosom, almost paralyzing sense, and my mind seemed to be drowned and 
annihilated in the terror that hung over that tremendous chasm. Life almost swooned within me 
as the last part of the slope of the rock passed beneath my arm, and I sank into the depths of the 
precipice. 

Almost at the very moment that I passed the angle of the rock, and yielded blindly to the anguish 
of the certainty of death, I felt myself seized by a strong grasp, and my arm drawn within a cavity 
of the rock, which I instantly saw was the window of an apartment within it. I grasped my arm 
around the wall which was thus opened, and uniting my efforts to those of the person within, drew 
myself into the chamber. The faint light of the moon enabled me to discover that I was in a long 
and narrow room, wholly excavated from the rock. ‘The person who had assisted me to enter—the 
only occupant of the dungeon—and who stood crouching near the window, was a man of mean and 
squalid aspect and attire, whose features were strongly marked with the worst peculiarities of the 
Jew: I saw that he belonged to that remarkable nation whose members in the east are by terms the 
victims and the masters of the men of power. 

“ Who are you?” said I, as I perceived that his feet were fastened by chains to the opposite walls, 
and that he remained silent and trembling by the window, “and what place is this ?” 

“ These,” said he, in a harsh and cracked voice, nodding repeatedly as he spoke, with the air of a 
man accustomed to cringe and to assent, “are the prisons of prince Menitzen. I saw you passing 
my windew, and thought you might like to stop and look at them. Perhaps you will have the 
kindness to give me that pitcher of water. The gaoler brought it this morning, and laid it on the 
floor beyond my reach. I called after him, and told him of the mistake, but he said it made no dif- 
ference. It made no difference, you see, to him. Ha! ha! I have been laughing at the joke all 
day.” 

The voice of the speaker indicated that his throat was almost parched with drouth. I handed 
the pitcher to him, which he drained to the bottom. 

«The castle is on fire, I presume,” said he, when he had ended his draught. 

“ Aye! it is burned to the ground.” 

“T have been in this place for three years,” said he, with a smothered laugh, “and I never dis- 
covered till to-night what superior excellence in these apartments it was that caused the prince to 
assign me one of them. Bat I see now that there is no danger of the fire hurting them. But in 
spite of that advantage, I believe you are the first man that ever came into them voluntarily. Are 
you an enemy of his highness ?” 

“ His highness has no longer any friends.” 

“If you stand so with him, I dare say he will let you remain here. If you are fond of the pictur- 
esque, the sunsets from this window are superb in winter time ; but in summer the sun gets more 
round to the south.” 

“My meaning was, that the prince was beyond either friendship or enmity. Your captivity is at 
anend. ‘The prince was this day added to the dead.” 

The Jew seized me tightly by the arm, and fixing hié keen and glittering eye upon me, changed 
from the leer of its former expression to a glare of fire, exclaimed in a shrill voice, “ did he sign my 
deed ?” 

« What deed do you mean?” 

- “ Stranger!” he replied, “I came to this castle three years ago at the request of the prince to 
make an offer to him for his fisheries, I handed to him, for his signature, a deed, in which I en- 
gaged to give him a third of their value. He threatened to imprison me if I did not quadruple my 
offer. I knew he would be obliged to sell sooner or later, and that he could get no other offer but 
mine ; and I knew that I should make such profit that I have staid here ever since, though the inte- 
rest was running. If he did not sign the deed before he died, I have lost my liberty and health in 
vain, for his heir will not be obliged to sell. Hark ye,” he continued, after the pause of a moment, 
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«I will give you half the profits if you will swear you saw him affix a signature which I shall put 


upon the paper. 

I listened to this extraordinary speech with an amazement which the concluding proposal turned 
to disgust. 1 whmost doubted the sincerity of the statement and offer until a glance at the counte- 
nance of the Jew, which was excited and earnest to the last degree, convinced me he was serious. 

“I must decline your proposal,” said I, with sternness. “You have saved my life, and if there 
is any thing I can do for you, that is decent and honorable, 1 will do it ; but my graitude will 
not be stronger than my principle.” 

wiliien,deeten epee alee iaeiesstie thas exdingie, wiht: @ denn teh te celllen, has failed, 
I may as well dietoo. You may unhitch that hook by which my chain is fastened to the wall, if 
you like, and I will exercise my feet a little.” 

“ By what means can we escape from this place?” said I, when I had complied with his request. 

“ That is one of the things which the maker of this prison forgot to provide for,” said he. “« With 
the descent from this window you are somewhat acquainted. There is a window at the other end, 
through which I have some times smelt the sea, and thought about my fisheries ; but my tether never 
permitted me to appreach it.” 

I traversed the apartment, which was of a considerable length, and reached the window which he 
spoke of. It was overhung by the top of the reck which projected some distance above it, and the 
rock beneath, which a little lower down advanced as much as the upper part, was broken with irre- 
gular cavities and ,projections, which I had no doubt would enable one to descend to the water's 
edge with safety. 1 called to the Jew, and asked ifhe would descend, but he declared that he would 
rather remain. I crept out of the window, and supporting myself against an abutment of the stone, 
and leaning forward, looked down into ‘the sea. I perceived that there was a targe excavation in 
the reck at the sarface, which from its position I did not doubt was the entrance to that passage into 
the castle by which the pirates had come. The ends of two or three boats which were drawn into 
this cove were also visible. To seize and enter one of these boats and escape to some one of the 
islands opposite wes the most feasible mode of delivering myself which oecurred. If there were no 
one in that chamber below, which my servant had described to me as existing in direct communica- 
tion with the sea, the former part of the project would be easy, and if 1 could escape the observation 
of the men on the top of the rock, the latter part would also be without great difficulty. I descended 
the rock cautiously, and with as much silence as possible, but the cracking and roar of the flames, 
which was still very audible, rendered the latter less needful. When I reached the water, I detatched 
one of the bouts from its mooring. and floating it out into the sea, sprang into it and tovk up the 
oars. The men who had pursued me across the top of the rock were still standing at the opposite 
end, whether supposing that I had been dashed to picces at the bottom or aware of my preservation, 
I did not know. I had rowed myself out a considerable distance into the sea before I gained a pomt 
at which I could see them, and had gone still farther before they descried me. When they saw the 
‘boat, they came toward the outer edge of the reck and hailed me. I returned no answer, but rowed 
on. They repeated their call, and I only quickened my strokes. The man who had guided me 
inte the castle, and who till now had lingered in the rear of his companions, and had escaped my 
eye, came forward at the side of them, and directed a glass towards me. I was toe far distant to hear 
what he announced as the result of his scrutiny, but I saw him give some direction by an emphatic 
gesture to his men, and a gun was immediately fired. The ball ricochetted along the wake of the 
‘boat, and sank but a few yards behind it, being too far off to reach it. The men then left the rock 
ina body through the passage by which they had arrived at it, and I made no question that they 
were intending to put immediately to sea in pursuit of me. I redoubled my efforts at the oars, and 
put forth my utmost strength. Opposite to the castle, at about twice the distance at which I was then 
from it, was a cluster of more than a hundred islands, a few of which were of the size of a mode- 
rately large Cypriote farm, but much the larger portion were merely low rocks, covered with soil, 
and supporting small trees and shrubs. { had visited this spot on the first day of my arrival at 
‘Chephali, and I found that these islands were so situated that the course of the water which flowed 
around them formed a perfect labyrinth. I felt confident that if by the time I reached this covert, I 
had some advance of my pursuers, I could baffle their endeavors to discover what course I had taken 
among the thousand channels that admitted of a passage. I succeeded in gaining the nearest island, 
and passing round it before the pirates had entered their boat; but I had gone but a short distance 
farther before, in the intervals of my own strokes, I heard the rapid sound of a number of oars pro- 
pelling a boat with the utmost celerity. With added vigor I bent my energies to the task on whose 
sueéess my hopes of escape of life depended, and it was not long, under such a stimulus, before I 
wound amid so thick a variety of islands and rocks that I felt assured it would be no easy matter 
fer my foes to detect my course. I ‘paused ‘to listen for the sound of their boat, but nothing of the 
kind was audible. I was certainly not se far from them as would prevent that noise reaching me 
im the stiliness of the night, if they had been moving as they were when I first became aware of 
their starting, and I conjectured on that aceount that they must have reached the islands, and were 
resting likewise upon their oars to learn by the-sound of mine what course I had taken. ‘The water 
‘was shallow im the narrew arms aleng which J wes moving, and I determined, as a method of pre- 
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venting the noise which would betray me to my enemies, to propel the boat no longer by rowing, 
but by pushing against the bottom with an oar from the stern. By this means I advanced almost as 
rapidly as before, and with no other noise than that which was made by the motion of the boat 
through the water—a sound quite too feeble to be audible at the edge of the open sea. That my 
con} as to the cause of the silence of my pursuers had been correct, was presently apparent 
from the sound of oars soon falling distinctly upon my ear. Their rowing, however, was slow and 
irregular, and they seemed to be moving without any definite or earnest intention. In a few mo- 
ments the regularity of sound which I had originally heard, was renewed, but became gradually 
feebler to the ear, and I concluded that they had abandoned the pursuit, and were returning to the 
castle. 1 continued, however, without slacking my progress, until I felt certain that no one could 


possibly overtake me. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Is there that earth be Nageee y- foot ne’er prest ? 
Ah! thither let me fly and there forget 


The grating noise of private jars, 
Of ba fame the idle stori 
The *d triumph’s noisy glories. 
nne Killigrew. 


Tas sound of pursuit had ceased, and the sound of my own single oar as I continued to push my 
boat slowly along, and the low wail and murmur of the wave which my progress caused, as it chafed 
against the shores of the narrow channel through which I moved, were the only echoes that startled 
the ear. The castle, with its flames, was hidden from my view by the intervening banks, clothed 
with thick groves of cypress and acacia, save that a general brightness marked the air in that direc- 
tion, and that a few clouds hung in the upper sky which I knew were the token of that conflagra- 
tion. The transition from the wild excitement into which I had been hurled but a few moments 
since, to the peace and brightness that lay around the present scene like the misty stillness of eter- 
nity, seemed like the transformation of a dream. As I sometimes passed between low, perpendicu- 
lar banks that gave to the sea the appearance of a canal, and sometimes emerged into a broader ex- 
panse of water, in the centre of which rested an island, white with the pearl-like pebbles of its beach, 
but dark above, with the thick clusters of eastern foliage, I might have deemed myself a midnight 
wanderer among the song-sanctified “Islands of the Blest.” ‘The throng of moon-rays that thick- 
ened the air, seemed to escape the prospect in a canopy of lustre expressly its own, and to lend to it 
the harmony and completeness of a separate creation, and almost the spirituality of a breathing 


being. 

I was moving through a narrow interval between two island-rocks, the gray sides of which rose to 
a considerable height above my head, and were glittering with dew, when I saw before me a man 
navigating a little boat in the same direction in which I was going. His bark was small and light, 
and gaily adorned with colors which gave it a graceful beauty to the eye. He was reclining in the 
bow, urging it forward carelessly and deliberately with a paddle. When he saw me, he leaned for- 
ward on his knee, and regarded me with some surprise and curiosity, while he directed his boat to- 
wards one side of the passage to give room for me if I chose to go beyond him. He had the dress 
and the countenance of an European, so far as I could judge in the dimness of the light, but as I did 
not know to what nation he belonged, I addressed him in the language of Cyprus with some ex- 
pressions of salutation and civility. He replied in the same language with ease and fluency, but I 
saw that it was not native to his tongue, and I then spoke to him in Italian. His answer was in the 
purest Tuscan, but an accent still marked his speech, which I thought must belong to a native of 
France. I addressed him accordingly in French, and the words were not off my lips when he burst 
into a laugh, and rowed his bark up towards me. 

“ Poh!” said he, in a hearty English voice ; “you and I are running round Europe for a medium 
of conversation, when we could find one a thousand times better at home. Your French is as good 
as the academy's, I dare say; but it betrays you for a true-born Englishiaan. Is that your own 
boat ?”” 

“ No,” 

Pi get into mine, and go home with me, That’s a piratical-loooking craft you have get 
» 

“ Precisely what it is, I believe. I stole it from one of Menitzen’s free-booting friends under the 
rocks of his castle; but I have no right to abuse it, for it has saved my life.” 

“Ah, ha! you have been at the prince’s‘ house-warming,’ as they call it in Seotland. I was sail. 
ing about here when I saw the light, and rowed down im that quarter to see the cause of it, from 
whence I have just retumed.. Did you learm the motive of his lighting up in this way? « birth- 
night illumination. was it, or only a spectacle to amuse the tedium of the evening 7” 
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« More of a funeral-pyre than any thing else. Perhaps you are aware that he was killed to-day ?” 

« By a grape-stone, I suppose, and not a grape-shot,” said he, as he pashed the boat rapidly along 
with his paddle. “I never knew the prince, but he was reported to have more courage at the glass’s 
rim than at the cannon’s mouth.” 

* I do not know how that was; I should have thought he would have had too much arrogance 
to be a coward, and too much frigidness to be a drunkard.” 

“They are an atrocious crew, all these Cypriote nobles; insolent in their bearing, and mean in 
their doing. They remind me of the Spaniards as charaeterized by lord Chatham— as mean and 
crafty as they are proud and insolent;’ and their assumption and conceit are immeasurable ; as Na- 
vagiero said of the Castilian nobles of his time, ‘ If their pewer were equal to their pride, the whole 
world would not be able to stand before them.” But they compensate for the loftiness of their ima- 
gination by the lowness of their principle.” ~ 

After going-a little farther, we emerged from the confined passages amidst the rocks which we 
had been for some time following, and floated into a broad and lake-like expanse of water, bounded 
by a circle of islands that shone in the distance, beneath the moon, like a band of gems. In the 
centre of this secluded little sea, there was an island which rose by a direct ascerit to a considerable 
elevation, the promontory of which was crowned by a temple-shaped structure of white marble, sur- 
rounded by columns, and glittering in the brilliance of the night. The scene more nearly resembled 
some Italian picture, or vision of youth, than any reality which had ever come before my eyes. 

«“ This,” said my companion, “ is my place of residence, and called after myself, Pontarvis. I am 
more than fashionable in this my solitude, and if lonely, am not uncourtly ; for I rise with the lus- 
tre of the evening star, and repose only by sun-light; being led to that custom partly by the love of 
quiet, and partly because I think a sun-rise more splendid than a sunset. So that you see I concur 
fairly with the definition of a vagabond as described in one of Edward the Second’s Statutes, being 
one who ‘ wakes on the day and sleeps on the night.’ By this mode, the world knows nothing of 
me, though I contrive to know something of it. 


I do love 
To note and to observe : though I live out, 
! Free from the active torrent, yet I'd mark 
The currents and the passages of things, 
For mine own private use.* 


I may say with Petrarch, ‘ Lego soribo; hae vita, hae delectatio mea est; solitudinis appetens et 
qaides.’ And though I cannot pursue the quotation, and say, ‘qua nidu sompa ab adolescentia 
mea fuit,’ for I have had action enough in my day, yet I may repeat with truth what he uttered, 
though modestly, ‘ Minom tam jugi studio, tam pauca tanto in tempore didicisse.”’ 

We had arrived by this time at the island on which was the residence of Pontarvis, and putting 
his arm in mine, he led me up the bank to the porch of the dwelling, and pointed out the various 
beauties of the scenery. The building was a gem in architecture, and gave a classic refinement to 
all the prospect. We remained discoursing upon a variety of topics, until the eastern sun had 
mounted above the horizon ; Pontarvis then said that his hour of sleep had arrived, and we retired 
accordingly to rest. 


*The Fox. 


[To be continued. } 


—_ 


VOS VOBIS. 


THE HONEY BEE. 


BY HENRY PEACHAM,. 


‘Ta painful bee, who many a bitter show’r So men there are sometimes of good desert, 


And storm had felt, far from his hive away, Who painfully have labor’d for the hive, 
‘To seek the sweetest honey-bearing flow’r Yet must they with their merit stand apart, 
That might be found, and was the pride of May,} And give a far inferior leave to thrive; 
Here lighting on the fairest he might spy, Or be, perhaps, if gotten unto grace, 


Is beat by drones, by wasp and butterfly. By waspish envy beaten out of place. 











THE EAGLE-FED; 


A LEGEND OF LOUGH CONN. 





Br A SPORTSMAN FROM THE EMERALD ISLB, 


Tux wind which had been lulling since noon, died totally away, as we rested on our oars in the 
centre of Lough Conn, a beautiful and extensive sheet of water in the County of Mayo, in 
Connaught province of dear old Ireland, We were uncertain whether to return to land, or await 
the chance of a breeze springing up at sunset; the Lough appeared the very picture of repose, as 
its islands and rocky shores, covered with hanging woods, were reflected in the sleeping waters, 
while the giant masses of Nefin in the distance, stood out in bold relief, and closed a glorious 
landscape, at times soft enough for him of Lorraine to study, and at others in savage grandeur, suit- 
ed to the gloomy pencil of Salvator. Far as the eye could range, the trouts were rising at the insect 
tribe, breaking the still surface of the lake into countless undulations. But it was idle to throw a 
fly, and following the example of Tony Gallagher, my chief boatman, I exchanged the useless cast- 
ing-line for float and foot-link, and commenced killing time and perch together. In a dead and sultry 
evening in summer, this is the angler’s sole resource,—and to him who condescends to use a worm, 
the sport, of its kind, is excellent. In those extensive waters perch are found of large size, and in 
immense numbers; and as my boatmen were well supplied with bait, we filled our baskets speedily. 
It was now time to give over; the sun was sinking on the heights; night was creeping on—the 
laiest of the feathered tribe, the cormorant, was hurrying to the rocky isle he roosted on; and two 
huge eagles, sailing majestically over the placid lake, were winding their evening flight towards the 
shattered pinnacle of gray stone, which forms the sheer precipice that crowns the ridge of Nefin*. 

« Come, out oars, or it will be dark before we reach the bridge.” 

“It is time to move homewards,” responded Panrick More, to his companion ; “for see, Tony, 
the best friends of your family are returning to Craigdarrock for the night.” 

«“ What connexion has Tony with the eagles, Panrick?” 

“ Why, did your honor never hear about the eagle and his grandfather ?” 

«“ Never, Panrick.” 

“Faith, and you shall nct be long so; it’s an odd story, and what's better still, it’s a true one, and 
as we row up the lake, I'll tell it to you.” 

Quickly the lines were reeled up, the oars dipped in the water,—and Panrick commenced the fol- 
lowing legend of Lough Conn :— 

“The winter had been bad, the spring was late, labor was backward, and provisions dear; and 
Tony Gallagher, God rest him! was barely a twelvemonth married, and had of course the expenses 
of a wedding and a christening to keep him down, the devil! No boy in the country could have got 
on .snugger than himself. His cabin was warm and sheltered, and stood in yon little valley that now 
is overgrown with larch and holly. He had a good patch of potatoe land, a cow’s grass, and if he 
had only let matrimony alone, he could have lived as happily as he pleased. A tight, clean, active 
fellow, was welcome every where. He could dance a jig, sing a song, box his corner; was the 
neatest hurler that ever struek a ball; and as to fishing, his equal was not in Connaught. When 
another could not stir a trout, Tony would fill a basket. With every hole and corner of the lough, 
he was familiar from his infancy. He threw a line that touched the water light as the thistle-down 
itself; and as to flies, the best tyer that ever laid a mallard’s coating on a Limerick hook, was but a 
fool to Tony Gallagher. 

“Times, as I said, were bad, and yet Tony, the ommadawn, would marry. Well, may be he did 
not find out his folly soon enough! Before, when he went out of a morning, devil a soul asked or 
cared when he came back, or whether he came back at all. But now things were changed ; his wife, 
like bad fortune, was never from his elbow. If he stayed late at a pattern, he was sure of the worst 
of abuse; and if he danced with a neighbor’s daughter, his wife would rise a shilloo, that the priest 
could scarcely quiet. s 


* Nefin—the highest mountain in the west of Ireland. 
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“Tt was a fine May morning ; Tony had remained till cock-crow at a cake,* and afraid to meet his 
wrathful helpmate, when the dance broke up, he strolled to the eagle’s cliff that rises above the wood 
of Drummond. ‘Thane he eet down 06 mos: Mie. oun bell Gaguns, sad calculate the quantity of 
abuse he should receive from his lady when he ventured home. ‘ Och hone,’ said Tony, ‘ what a 
beast I was ! to make a gommoch of myself; and when I was snug and independent, marry that devil 
who would rough-ride a dragoon. I am half inclined to slip into Ballina, list for a soldier, and end 
my troubles, by leaving the country altogether.’ As he thus soliloquized, a noise from the cliff roused 
his attention ; he looked up, and there was the old eagle landed on the shelf of rock, with a lamb 
in his talons, which two young ones immediately assaulted. The parent bird, after a momentary 
rest, started from the aerie again to seek another prey. 

« Tony, as I said before, was a young and adventurous fellow ; circumstances had made him des- 
perate, and he scaled the back of the precipice, to see if the nest was apprdachable. Luck was on 
his side. He discovered a fissure in the rock ;—step by step he managed to craw! downwards, till 
swinging himself from an old scathed oak, he landed fairly on the ledge upon which the eagles had 
built their aerie. Tony secured the lamb, clomb up the precipice again ; and, trusting to this unex- 
pected God-send, he ventured home to ask his wife’s forgiveness. 

“ From that time, no one in the parish lived like Tony Gallagher ; and to abridge the home con- 
sumption of the eagle’s household, and thereby secure a larger portion for his own, he removed one 
of the young ones, and secured the other from leaving the nest, by pinioning a wing, and strapping 
his legs to a root of ivy. 

“Had Mr. Gallagher borne his good fortune modestly, he might have enjoyed the delicacies of the 
season unti} the hour of his death, aye, and his children after him; but personal vanity, it would 
appear, was excited by luxurious living, and Tony determined to treat his lady to a new jock, and 
himself to a suit of clothes. The materials were accordingly provided, and Patsey Flyn, the best 
artist between Boyle and Ballina, was sent for to make the garments. rte Ske tas Sey 
workman, but a pleasant fellow—fond of news and cock-fighting, and the best company in 

During his sojourn in Tony’s cabin, the aerie proved unusually productive ; and no wonder 
then that the tailor took his departure with regret at the summons of Father Denis Cavanagh, whose 
nether garments required an extensive repair. He obeyed the clerical call, however, as he had de- 
fend rt gene ecar, a game cock with the priest, whose lineage was of the hightest order, 

and consequently, his value above price. 
wa said the churchman, ‘ Ceade featieagh ‘—Pull in your chair, and take an air of the 

«<I am obliged to your reverence,’ replied the artist ; « but I’m rather warm with the walk. Fresh 
and well you’re looking, Father Denis! 

«« Biddy,’ says the priest to his house-keeper, ‘hand out the cruiskeein, till Patsey gets a drink. 
Arrah ! raise your hand a little, man, and take the color of death off it, for the spirit is good. And 
how are them creatures, the Gallaghers, struggling through this hard spring?” 
aa ee 

“ct Bidershin, Patsey, ate re eee ee ae if you please.’ 

«« Upon my conscience, Fm in earnest, replied the tailor 

«« Arrah, what had ye for dinner yesterday 1 

««'T wo ducks and a four-pound trout. 

«*« Devil a blithe!’ says the priest ; ‘and what the day before” 

“<A dde of lamb; returned the artist. 

«+ Holy Saint Denis! lamb has not crossed my mouth this season. And the day before that ” 

«« We had,’ replied Mr. Flyn, ‘two rabbits and a salmon.’ 

The churchman crossed himself. ‘ Patsey! does Tony take the road, or coin !—or may be he has 
found a crack of money.’ 

ee ne See pane 

« Well, Patsey, this beats Bannagher!’ 

« As he was speaking, there arose such a shilloo in the yard, that one would have thought the 
house was in a blaze. The tailor ran out to see what was the matter, and the priest ran after him ; 
and there they found the house-keeper and her niece shouting a hundred murders, and pointing to 
the haggard, while one cried out, ‘ The gander’s gone !’ and the other mattered something about the 
game cock. 

«« Death or nagers!’ says the priest, ‘ I’m destroyed.’ 

«< And I’m ruined for ever!’ exclaimed the tailor, jumping over the ditch. Gone indeed were 
gander and game cock! and quills .and hackles scattered around, interspersed with sundry blood- 
stains, proved that both had died by violent means; and it was certain that any twelve honest men, 
upon their corporal oaths, would in both cases return a verdict ef wilful murder! 

« «Pl search the world,’ said the priest, ‘ or I’ll find out the robber !’ 


* Cake—a rustic entertainment peculiar to the province of Connaught. 
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«+ And I,’ rejoined the tailor, ‘ though I travel from Dunmore to the walls of Derry.’ With that 
the churchman drew on his boots, and the tailor buttoned the knees of his inexpressibles ; both, 
being in trouble, took a comforter from the eruiskeein before they started on their journey of disco- 
covery, while the old house-keeper threw her shoe after them for luck.” 

It would be tedious to follow Panrick More in the minute detail he gave of the travels of the 
twain. It is enough to say that they reached the hill, above Tony Gallagher's cabin, at sun-set; and, 
as far as the fate of the lost birds went, they were sadder, but not wiser men. Great, however, was 
their satisfaction to observe a light glimmering from the casement, which proved that the inmates 
were at home; but greater was their joy when they reached the house and peeped through the 
window, for there hung a side of mountain mutton before the fire, in the very act of roasting, while 
Mrs. Gallagher, like a careful christian, was seated beside it on a stool, regulating its evolutions by 
an occasional twist of the string ! 

The tailor lifted the latch, and the priest stepped in with a “ God save all here, barring the cat !” 
Up jumped Sibby Gallagher :—* Och, then, may be it’s your reverence that isn’t welcome. Agh, 
Patsey, but I’m glad to see ye!” 

«“ Where’s Tony *” said the priest. 

“Feakes, and he’s quite convanient; he’s down at the still-house, Father Denis, for a sup of 
poteein. Patsey, avourneeine / V'll slip for him in a shake. Turn the string, God bless ye! and if 
the praters come to a boil before I’m back, lift them off, astore.” And off she bolted. 

“ Patsey! doesn’t this flog all?” remarked the churchman. 

« Did I tell your reverence a lie?” replied the tailor. 

“ A purtier piece of mutton I havn’t seen for a month of Sundays,” quoth the priest. 

« Ay, and the house isn’t trusting to it ather,” observed the tailor. 

“There’s someting in that bag, I think ;”—and Father Denis closed his left eye. 

“ Be Jakus, we'll soon see that!” and up got Patsey Flyn, while the priest gave the string a twist 
for fear the mutton should burn. 

“Tt feels soft,” said the tailor, as he untied the bag. At the first shake, the game cock fell upon 
the floor ; and at the second, out came the priest’s gander ! 

The denouement of the tale, as Panrick described it in Irish, was dramatic to a degree ;—Tony 
got desperate abuse from the tailor, and was sent to Lough Keerawn for penance by the priest. The 
aerie was demolished ; the eagles, old and young, cursed next Sunday from the altar; and, as the 
boatman observed, “ niver had a day’s luck after it!” Reduced, by penance and short commons, 
from a well-sized gentleman, Tony dwindled down until he could have fitted an eel-skin. His 
wife became crosser than before ; and he, poor fellow, had ample leisure to curse the hour when he 
meddled with either game cock or gander ! 

« And you believe all that nonsense, Panrick ?” 

“To be sure I do; nobody ever doubted it but yer honor.” 

« Well, pull away. Hark! is not that a bugle?” 

The last gleam of “dying day” had faded in the twilight, and a deep soul-soothing quiet reigned 
over lake and hill; again, and mellowed by distance, a strain of music came sweetly across the 
sleeping waters. The musician was invisible, and the gloom of evening prevented me from seeing 
whence it came. I thought of the passage in The Tempest ; they were just such sounds that stole 
upon the fascinated ear of young Ferdinand:— 


Where should this music be; i’ th’ air, or the earth ? 
It sounds no more; and sure it waits upon 

Some god of the island. 

This music creeps by me upon the waters; 

Allaying both their fury and my passion, 

With its sweet air.—But "tis gone ;— 

No, it begins again. 


Pulling stoutly for the bridge, we overhauled a boat laden with “a goodly companie” of both 
sexes, who, having dined on Glass Island, had remained until this late hour on the lake. The bugle 
ceased ; but three voices, admirably harmonized, sang a boat-glee beautifully. We followed them, 
while “ our oars kept time,” to the landing-place, where sundry vehicles were in waiting. Hauling 
the skiff ashore, we collected our rods and baskets, secured the boat, and hid the oars in the thick 
brushwood. Pleased with the quiet pleasure of the day, and in that placid mood which attends the 
follower of “the gentle art,” I retired for the night, to “take mine ease in mine inn.” 
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UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES 


IN THE LIFE OF 


ViIDOCQ, THE FRENCH MINISTER OF POLICE. 





No. VIII. 


JEAN MONETTE. 


Ar the time I first became Commissary, my arrondissement was that part which included the 
Rue St. Antoine, which has a great number of counts, alleys, and culs de sac, issuing from it in all 
directions, and from their proximity to a very great thoroughfare, gave me no inconsiderable deal of 
trouble. The houses in these alleys and courts are for the most part inhabited by wretches, waver- 
ing betwixt the last shade of poverty and actual starvation, ready to take part in any disturbance, or 
assist in any act of rapine or violence. In one of these alleys, there lived at that time a man named 
Jean Monette, who was tolerably well stricken in years, but still a hearty man. He was a widower, 
and, with an only daughter, occupied a floor, “ au quatrieme,” in one of the courts ; people said he had 
been in business, and grown rich, but that he had not the heart to spend his money, which year after 
year accumulated, and would make a splendid fortune for his daughter, at his death. With this advan- 
tage, Emma, who was really a handsome girl, did not want for suitors, and thought that being an heiress 
she might wait till she really felt a reciprocal passion for some one, and not throw herself away upon 
the first tolerable match (according to the sense of the word) that presented itself. It was on a 
Sunday, the first in the month of June, that Emma had, as an especial treat, obtained sufficient mo- 
ney from her father for an excursion with some friends, to see the water works at Versailles. 

It was a beautiful day, and the basin was thronged around with thousands and thousands of per- 
sons, looking, from the variety of their dresses, more like the colors of a splendid rainbow, than aught 
beside ; and when at four o’clock, Triton and his satellites threw up their immense volumes of wa- 
ter, all was wonder, astonishment, and delight, but none were more delighted than Emma, to whom 
the scene was quite new; and then it was so pleasant to have found a person who could explain 
every thing and every body, point out the Duke of this, and Count that, and the other lions of Pa- 
ris; besides such an agreeable and well-dressed man; it was really quite condescending in him to 
notice them ; and then towards evening, he would insist they should all go home together in a fiacre, 
and that he alone should pay all the expenses, and when, with a gentle pressure of the hand and a 
low whisper, he begged her to say where he might come, and throw himself at her feet, she thought 
her feelings were different to what they had ever been before; but how could she give her address— 
tell so dashing a man that she lived in such a place—no, she could not do that, but she would meet 
him at the “Jardin d’Ete” next Sunday evening, and dance with no one else all night. 

She met him on the Sunday, and again and again, until her father began to suspect, from her fre- 
quent absence of an evening, which was formerly an unusual circumstance with her, that something 
must be wrong; the old man loved his money, but he loved his daughter more. She was the only 
link in life that kept together the chain of his affections ; he had been passionately fond of his wife, 
and when she died, had filled up the void in his heart, by placing in its stead his daughter ; they 
were the only things, save his money, he had ever loved ; the world had cried out against him as a 
hard hearted rapacious man, and he, in return, despised the world. He was, therefore, much grieved 
at her conduct, and questioned Emma as to where her frequent visits led her, but could only obtain 
for answer, that she was not aware she had been absent so much as to give him uneasiness. This 
was unsatisfactory, and so confirmed the old man in his suspicions, that he determined to have his 
daughter watched; this he got effected through the means of an ancien ami, then in the profession 
of what he called an inspector, though his enemies (and all men have such) called him a mouchard ; 
however, by what name he called himself, or others called him, he understood his business, and so 
effectually watched the young lady, that he discovered her frequent absence to be for the purpose of 
meeting a man, who, after walking some distance with her, managed, despite of the inspector’s boast- 
ed abilities, to give him the slip. This naturally puzzled him, and so it would any man in his situ 
tion ; now only fancy, gentle reader, the feelings of one of the chief government’s employées in the 
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argus line of business, a man renowned for his success in almost all the arduous and intricate affairs 
that had been committed to his care, to find himself baffled in a paltry private intrigue, and one 
which he had merely undertaken for the sake of friendship. On the second time, he tried the plam j 
ae of fancying himself to be well paid, thinking this would stimulate his dormant energies, knowing. he 
= well a thing done for friendship’s sake, is always badly done; but even here he failed, he watched. hh. 
them to a certain corner, but before he could get round it, they were no where to be seen; this was 
not to be borne, it was setting him at defiance; should he call in the assistance of a brother in the 
line—no, that would be to acknowledge himself beaten, and the disgrace he could not bear—his ho~ 
nor was concerned, and he would achieve it single-handed ; but then it was very perplexing, the 
man, to his experienced eye, seemed not as he had done to Emma, a dashing gentleman, but more 
like a bird in fine feathers ; something must be wrong, and he must find it out—but then again came. 
that confounded question, how !—he would go and consult old Monette—he could, perhaps, sug- ; 
gest something; and, musing on the strangeness of the adventure, he walked slowly towards the 
house of the old man to hold a council with him on the occasion. On the road, his attention was. 
attracted by a disturbance in the street, and mingling with the crowd, in hopes of seizing some o. f 
his enemies exercising their illegal functions, on whom the whole weight of his official vengeance: : 
might fall, he for the time forgot his adventure ; the crowd had been drawn together by a difference. 4 
of opinion betwixt two gentlemen of the vehicular profession, respecting some right of preference, 
and after all the usual kind and endearing expressions of esteem common on such occasions, had been ' 
exhausted, one of them drove off, leaving the other, at least master of the field, if he had not got the: 4 
expected job. The crowd began to disperse, and with them also was going our friend of the “ Sur- 
veillance,” when, on turning round, he came in contact with Mam’selle Monette, leaning on the arm. 7 
of the object of his inquietude ; the light from a lamp above his head shone immediately on the face 4 
a of Emma and her admirer, showing them both as clear as noon day, so that when his glance turned 
sd from the lady to the gentleman, and he obtained a full view of his face, he expressed his admiration. 4 
; of the discovery he had made by a loud whew! which, though a short sound and soon pronounced, , 
ed meant a great deal ; for first, it meant he had made a great discovery ; secondly, that he was not i} 
astonished he had not succeeded before in his watchful endeavors; thirdly—but perhaps the two ; 
mentioned may be sufficient ; for, turning sharp round, he made the greatest haste to reach Monette, a 
and inform him this time of the result of his espionage ;—which, after a long prelude, stating how k 
fortunate he was to have such a friend as himself, a man who knew every body and every thing, 5 
proceeded to inform him of the pleasing intelligence, that his daughter was in the habit of meeting, . 
and going to some place (he forgot to say where) with the most desperate and abandoned character ti 
in Paris; and one who was so extremely dextrous in all his schemes, that the police, though per- 
fectly aware of his kind intentions towards his Catholic Majesty’s subjects, had not been able to fix 4 
- upon him in the commission of any one of his kind acts, for he changed his appearance so often, as r 
3 to set at naught all the assiduous exertions of the “ Corps des Espions,” whose industry and caution 
: in their avocations have reached the acme of praise, viz: to be proverbial, and the unhappy father 
received from his friend at parting, the assurance that they would catch him yet, and give him an } 
invitation (the French people do use such polite words) to pass the rest of his days in seclusion. 
On Emma’s return, he told her the information he had received, wisely withholding the means 
from which his knowledge came, saying, he knew she had that moment parted from the man whe 
would lead her to the brink of destruction, and then cast her off like a child’s broken play-thing ; he 
begged, nay, he besought her with tears in his eyes, to promise she would never again see him. j 
Emma was thunderstruck, not only at the accuracy of her father’s information, but at hearing such 4 
a character of one whom she had painted perfection’s self, and calling to her aid those never-failing | 
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woman’s arguments, a copious flood of tears, fell on her father’s neck, and promised never again to 
see him, but if possible, to banish all thoughts of him from her mind. 

« My child,” said the old man, “I believe you from my heart—I believe you—I love you, but the 
world says I am rich—why, I know not ; you know I live in a dangerous neighborhood, and all my 
care will be necessary to prevent my losing either my child or my reputed wealth ; therefore, to : 
avoid all accidents, I will take care you do not leave this house for the next six months to come, and ' 
in that time your gallant will have forgotten you, or what will amount to the same thing, you will 
have forgotten him; but I am much mistaken if the man’s intentions are not to rob me of my mo- 
ney, rather than my child.” 

The old man kept his word, and Emma was not allowed for several days to leave the rooms, “ au 
quatrieme ;” she tried, during the time, if it were possible to forget the object of her affections, and 
thought if she could but see him once more to bid him a long and last farewell, she might in time wear- 
out his remembrance from her heart ; but in order todo that, she must see him once more ; and having 
made up ber mind that this interview would be an essential requisite to the desired consummation, 
she took counsel with herself how it was to be accomplished, and there was only one great obstacle: 4 
presented itself to her view, which was “she couldn’t get out.” Now woman’s invention (I meam. 2 
of those who are in love, or fancy it, for its pretty much the same thing) never fails them, when i & 
they have set their hearts upon any desired object, and it occurred to her, that although she could 7. 
not get out, yet it was not quite so apparent that he could not get in; and this point being settled, 4 
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it was no very difficult matter to persuade the old woman who occasionally assisted her in the house 
hold arrangements, to be the bearer of a short note, purporting that her father having been unwell 
for the last few days, usually retired early to rest, and that if her dear Despreau would come about 
eleven o’clock on the following evening, her father would be asleep, and she would be on the watch 
for a signal, which was to be three gentle taps on the door. 

The old woman executed her commission so well, that she brought back an answer vowing eter- 
nal fidelity, and promising a punctual attendance at the rendezvous. Nor was it likely he meant 
to fail ;—seeing it was the object he had for months in view, and he reasoned with himself that if 
he onee got there, he would make such good use of his time, as to render a second visit perfectly 

; therefore, it would be a pity to disappoint any one, and he immediately communi- 
cated his plans to two of his confederates, promising them an adequate share of the booty, and also 
the girl herself, if either of them felt that way inclined, as a reward for their assistance. 

His plans were very well managed, and would have gone on exceedingly well, but for one small 
accident which happened through the officious interference of the inspector, who, the moment he 
had discovered who the Lothario was, had taken all the steps he could te catch him, and gain the 
honor of having caught so accomplished a gentleman ; rightly judging that it could not be long be- 
fore he could pay a visit to Monette’s rooms, and the letters, previously to their being delivered by 
the old woman, had been read by him, and met with his full approbation. 

T'was much on being informed by the inspector, that he wanted my assistance one even- 
ing to apprehend the celebrated Despreau, who had planned the commission of a rebbery near the 
Rue St. Antoine, and made me acquainted with nearly all the before mentioned circumstances ; 80 
about half past ten o’clock, I posted myself with the inspector and four men, where I could see Des 
preau pass, and at eleven o’clock, punctual to the moment, he and his two associates began to as 
cend the stairs; the two confederates were to wait until he had been admitted some time, when he 
was to come to the door on some pretext and let them in ; after the lapse of half an hour they were 
let in, when we ascended after them, and the inspector having a duplicate key, we let ourselves 
gently in, standing in the passage, so as to prevent our being seen ; in a few minutes, we heard a 
loud shriek from Emma, and old Monette’s voice crying out murder and thieves, most voci 
and on entering the rooms, perceived that the poor girl was lying on the ground, while one of the 
wan: Wes enbeaviiine to alike ber exes by either gagging or suffocating her, though in the way he 
was doing it, the latter would have soon been the case ; the old man had been dragged from his bed, 
and Despreau stood over him with a knife, swearing, that unless he showed him the place where his 
money and valuables were deposited, it should be the last hour of his existence. Despreau, on see- 
ing us, seemed inclined to have made a most desperate resistance, but not being seconded by bis as- 
sociates, submitted to be pinioned, expressing his regret that we had not come half an hour later, 
when we might have been saved the present trouble. I begged to assure him I did not think it so; 
but, on the contrary, we should be delighted with his company, which we hoped to have for many 
ay to come, and begged to have the honor of escorting him to the lodgings provided in expectation 
of his visit. 

Despreau was shortly after tried for the offence, which was too clearly proved to admit of any 
doubt. He was sentenced to the gallies for life, and is now at Brest, undergoing his sentence. 
Emma soon afterwards married a respectable man, and old Monette behaved on the occasion much 
more liberally than was expected. J. M. B. 
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SONNETS TO EVENING. 


Pesan it is, although the woods are brown, 
And trees grow thin and bare, and flowers are 


Careless of sweeping mist or dropping dew, 
Through lonely fields to wander far from town, 
When Phebus doffs his glorious golden crown, 
And bedded is the lark and late cuckoo, 

And nothing stirs save shadows of dark hue— 
The latest leaves autumnal winds have strown ; 
The Bee, belated, hurrying to hive 

His latter gleanings, too much tired to sing— 
The mouse-like bat, flapping his sooty wing— 
Or beetle blind, who comes with heedless drive, 
Fierce in his flight, ’ traveller or tree, 
Drops in the dust, and there must trampled be. 





’Tis pleasant then to stand so silently, 

That from far wall loud sounds the cricket’s chirr, 
And hearken to the faint suburban stir, 

And city’s deeper hum ; the hourly ery 

Of Time’s wide-warning voice ; or Evening’s sigh, 
Like a sad nun’s in prayer; or sounds which near 
Might seem discordant to some Midas’ ear, 

But in the distance mingling make sweet harmony. 
And when the moon usurps her brother’s sphere 
*Tis pleasant to behold the stars serene ; 

The silver moonlight on the silent scene ; 

The sleeping earth ; and skies like waters clear, 
Through which some sights of heaven we may 


Which glorify this world though we for others 
yearn. 
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OFF THE CAPE. 


FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF MY EARLY LIFE. 


BY DICK STANTON, OF PHILA. 


“Marsror!” shouted the captain of our little privateer, as he ran his eye up rapidly to where 
the look-out sat on his lefty perch. 

The man turned, but his answer was lost in the shrill, sharp whistling of the gale. 

“ Keep a sharp look out to windward!” again thundered my uncle. 

“« Ay, ay, sir!” came faintly down. 

“It’s a hurricane of a blow, Dick—I shouldn't wonder if it brings the frigate down upon us— 
how the old storm howls around the cape! Did you ever before see a sight like that?” said my 
uncle, as, stopping suddenly, he pointed ever the weather-quarter, towards the murky horizon. 

We were rounding the cape. The wind for two days had gone on increasing until it now blew 
such a hurricane as, even in that stormy latitude, is rarely seen. The night before, young as I was, 
Thad watched the sun go gloomily down; and as I saw the long waves, which seemed to run a 
quarter of a mile, sweep against the frowning horizon, I had stood more proudly on our little quar- 
ter deck that I had gazed on a scene so awfully sublime. The dark horizon above, the vast waves 
heaving heavily up, the singing of the blast as it swept through the rigging, contributed to raise in 
my awe-struck mind emotions of mingled wonder and fear. Now, however, the scene was changed. 
The morning was just breaking, and all was dim. There was no longer the magnificent horizon of 
a stormy sea stretching in awful grandeur around us, but the morning mists curtained all fram our 
sight, and we could see nothing but the waves, whitening on our quarter, and the spray driving into 
the thick darkness ahead—into which we as rapidly followed. The brig had labored so uneasily in 
the night that she had been put before the wind, and was now scudding along with the tempest at 
a frightful rate. The gale tore crashingly along, bearing us with it as “ on the wings of the wind.” 
Aloft, nothing but a close-reefed foretopsail. was seen, straining in the gale that rattled through the 
tigging. “The tall, trim, bare masts looked gallantly against the sky. ‘The darkmess, the uncertain- 
ty, and, most of .all, the anxious look on my uncle's face, stirred a new and strange feeling within 
me—it was something akin to fear. 

“A sail!” suddenly sung the look-out at the maintop. 

“A sail!” came hoarsely sweeping from the foreyard. 

“ Where away 7” asked the captain, glancing hastily around. 

“ Close on the”’ 

“ Heavens! it’s the Englisher !” ejaculated the captain, drowning the look-out’s ery. “How she 
staggers on to us—she"ll run us down, by Jove!” 

I looked to windward, and, sure enough, there was our old enemy, from whom, but four days 
since,.we had escaped, carecring almost in our wake. She was an English frigate of the largest 
Class, and, with a press of canvas on her that made every thing crack again, was dashing repidly out 
of the morning fog. At first, anly her tall masts were seen above the thiek mists; then her yard- 
arms rolled into the clear space, and .at last, her dark, trim, jaunty hull shot out of the fog, until the 
enormous mass, driving along with a cloud of foam, had come so near that I could with ease have 
flung a biscuit on her decks. 

“ We can’t carry much more, Mr. Townsend ?” said, inquitingly, my unole’s lieutenant. 

“ She must carry more, Mr. Grayson,” said the old man; and, raising his voice, he shouted ra- 








or 
“All hands aloft—shake the reef out of that foretopsail—quick to it, my lads—man the clew- 
ick, there, for your lives 1” 

‘T had involuntarily ran forwards, but stepped, and during the whole of the breathless scene Ahat 
followed, stood on the weather-bow. 

“ Hand me the trumpet” shouted our brave old commander. “ Quarter-master, look as sharp as 
& nor’-wester ; we'll give it to ’em yet!” 

Though sail after.sail had been spread on our little brig with the rapidity age p, a 
‘had-already such a press of canvas on, and had acquired such a frightful momentum, as to leave no 
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chances of escape. She had discovered us at the same moment we had discovered her, and thougl: 

it was certainly accident at first that brought us in this dangerous juxta-position, she soon showed 

that her commander was determined to make the most of his advantage. Steadily, therefore, and 

without swerving a point, she came sweeping down upon us, a little on our windward quarter, her 

enormous bow far overtopping our low stern, and spar on spar towering far above our little masts. 

“Ship ahoy !” came in broken sentences down the gale, “ heave to—his majesty’s ship—run you 
own.” 

« Run down, and be d——d!” roared our commander. “ Hurrah for the old thirteen !”’ 

A thundering cheer burst in answer from our tars, and was replied to by another from the crew 
of the frigate, who now crowded every part of her lower rigging. 

“« Heave to !” again came, in the stirring tones of the trumpet, down the wind. 

Old Townsend answered not a word. He stood in the main-rigging, still and motionless, grasp- 
ing his trumpet with the clutch of a Hercules, and eyeing his enemy like a hawk, as, bent on her 
dreadful purpose, she came rushing down, leviathan like, upon us. Not a breath was drawn on 
board either ship. Our oldest sailors grasped the rigging, in momentary expectation of the ap- 
proaching wreck, while every eye was fastened on the dark hull that came driving along with the 
Yoam. Her lofty bow was already up to our quarter, her giant yards nearly interlocked with our 
own as she rolled—a second of awful suspense ensued, and just as a practised eye might have seen 
the extremity of her jib-boom swerve a hair’s-breadth towards us, old ‘Townsend, without taking his 
eye from her hull, waved his trumpet, and shouted, in a voice of thunder— 

“ Starboard—hard—down !” 

“ Starboard, quarter-master, h-a-r-d!”’ rung out from the frigate, and the enormous mass, swing- 
ing rapidly around, came bearing down on our bow. 

Our commander had seen all this, and calculated to a nicety. Had he given the word sooner, the 
frigate would have had time to follow him, but by deferring it to the last moment he had a chance 
that she would be taken unawares, and shoot harmlessly across our bow. She would then scarcely 
dare to tack, for he knew, in such a gale, with the difficulty of getting possession of us if we should 
be taken, she would not venture being laid on her beam-ends by a wave taking her in the waist—a 
danger to which, by the by, all vessels built like men-of-war are peculiarly liable. ‘The daring ma- 
neeuvre had well nigh succeeded. But the frigate had approached so near as for a moment to take 
‘ur wind, and thus, though our brig shot rapidly to leeward, her colossal foe almost us rapidly came 
rushing across our bowsprit. There was a crash, a crack like thunder, a roll, a heave, and the 
Next instant I was hurled from my look-out a fathom deep into the sea. 

When I rose to the surface, the first thing I did was to strike out for my life. Happily a spar 
“floated by me, and eagerly grasping it, I felt myself for the time secure. Shaking the spray from 
amy face, I looked around for our brig, and to my surprise beheld her hove-to to windward, and 
seemingly uninjured except in her forward rigging. She was rapidly, however, falling away into 
‘the mist, and I began, with a fearful feeling, to think of myself. In the hurry and confusion which 
I knew must result I had little chance of being missed, and I was now floating on the ocean with 
nothing but a frail spar for my support. The velocity with which I was urged through the water 
surprised me, but another wave at this moment dashed over me, and I rose again, drenched, to the 
surface. Shaking the spray off, I looked up and saw that I had grasped what was apparently a 
broken spar from the frigate, to which, by its hamper, it was still attached. The hope which had 
died in my breast revived, and I shouted aloud. But all this had not occupied a minute. 

“ Keep her to it, quarter-master; we can do nothing with the Yankee in such a gale, and our 
foretopsail-yard gone,” muttered the officer of the deck. ‘“ Away, there,” he sang out in a louder 
tune, “hurry up that spar—send the carpenter aft!” and then came the quick hurrying of feet on 
the deck over head. 

I was hurried along, buried in the foam, and dragged with my spar almost under the vast hull of 
‘the frigate. Consequently, I was not discernable from the deck. I saw this, and shouted again, for 
‘it was my only hope. They did not hear me. I could feel that the cordage which kept my spar 
‘to the frigate was slowly loosening, and at every surge I fell farther towards her stern. I renewed 
my shouts in a voice of alarm. ' 

“ Cut away that hamper !” thundered, angrily, the officer of the deck. 

“Oh! my God!” I exclaimed, in frightful desperation, “ cut me not loose—hilloo !” 

My impotent cries were echoed from the overhanging side of the frigate, or lost in the loud roar- 
ings of the gale, and in an instant with a quick jerk, I was cast loose, a wave surged over me, and 
when again I rose to the surface, I was far astern of the now rapidly receding man-of-war. I shout- 
ed again; but it was in vain. The loud splashing of the waters easily drowned my feeble voice. 

I renewed again and again, with more despairing feelings, my efforts ; but what could a poor boy 
do amid such a fearful warring of the elements? Before a quarter of an hour, the frigate was well 
down to leeward, carrying a press of sail, and swinging her tall masts, as she rolled towards the 
water. 

Meanwhile, with a feeling which none but those who have been in such a situation can imagine, 
“I clang to my spar, and was borne onwards with the enormous billows. Every instant a wave 
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washed over me, drenching me with its cold spray, and shaking me almost loose from my support. 
Now I rose towards the clouds on the breast of some gigantic billow, and then, with its crest comb- 
ing over me, I was hurried, with frightful velocity, into the abyss below. Tossed, drenched, cold, 
and wearied, I had neither hope nor plan. When I rose to the top of the long wave I would look 
eagerly around me, but the same desolate scene on al] hands met my eye. ‘The morning mists had 
cleared away, but it was only to disclose in more terrific grandeur the vast prospect that stretched 
around. The intensity of a hurricane, singular as, to landsmen, it may seem, always has the effect 
of levelling the waves, and wrapping the ocean in a cloud of driving spray, which shuts every thing 
momentarily from the sight. It was only at intervals, therefore, I could catch a glimpse of the ho- 
rizon. The frigate was nearly hull down to leeward, flitting like a sea-gull away in the white foam. 
Off to windward, rising and falling on the giant billows, her trim masts clearly defined against the 
sky, was my only hope, our little privateer. And how faint was that hope! It was against all 
human probability that I, an eager, high-souled boy, should ever stand on her deck again. She was 
now lying with her head to the wind, tossing on the surge, and if she altered her course, it would 
scarcely be in the direction of her powerful foe, where only she would meet me. There was no 
prospect before me but a lingering, horrid death, It was with difficulty I could cling to my spar; 
every wave that washed over weakened me, and often came with a jerk so sudden as almost to fling 
me from my hold. The gale, though it seemed to lull, still continued with awful power, and in its 
dying strength only left the swell more dangerous, As I thought of all this, my heart died within 
me. I saw nothing for my fate but a protracted death—starvation, and perhaps worse. For a mo- 
ment I was tempted to drop my hold, and put an end to my suspense at once. But better feelings 
came across me. I thought of my poor, widowed mother, and the solemn counsel she had given 
me as she laid her hands meekly on my young head, and charged me, with her faltering, dying tones, 
never to furget my God. It came across my memory in that dreadful hour like the whispering voice 
of an angel, I thought, too, of our sweet little New England cottage, and of the graveyard where 
my mother was laid. I burst into tears of contrition, and lifting up my voice, alone on that stormy. 
ocean, with no one to hear me but my God, I prayed. The rushing hurricane bore it to the Being 
who holds the winds in his hand. 

An hour must have passed while I was thus hopelessly tossed on the deep. As the morning ad- 
vanced, the distance had gradually increased between the brig and myself. Suddenly I lost sight of 
her, and then, looking again, I saw she was once more put before the wind, and was coming rapidly 
down towards me, with her foretopsail straining in the gale. I knew now the storm was lulling. 
I felt a new life within me. But a moment before, in that calm resignation which the certainty of 
our fate, however dreadful, brings upon us, I had gazed almost with apathy upon her: but now, as 
if by magic, my whole nature seemed changed, the stony disregard was gone, hope and fear ebbed 
in my heart, and a thousand stormy feelings rushed tumultuously through my soul. I clutched my 
spar, and strained my eyes upon the brig, trembling lest I should have deceived myself. The surges 
still washed over me, but I gazed dripping on that distant beacon ship. Once or twice she swerved 
a little from her course, and I held my breath till she wore round again. It was a half hour of 
thrilling suspense, 

Down at length she came. She was now not more than two cables lengths distant, and with but 
one sail set, and every rope cracking in the strain, the spray at intervals sweeping far away by her, 
and at others burying her hull in a thick, white mist, she camc careering over the giant billows with 
the velocity of a desert horse. It was plain, however, I was not seen. I shouted with all my might, 
but my puny voice went unheard down the gale. I had nothing to raise as a signal—how then 
could I attract attention? I knew, too, the dif.culty with which such a small object as my spar and 
myself could be seen in such a gale, and my late towering hopes at the thought perished in the bud. 
But a few minutes would decide my fate. 

All at once, I heard faintly the tap of the drum. They had at length missed me, and were beat- 
ing to quarters to make it sure. I knew now that nothing would be omitted to recover me, but alas! 
how could they hope to find me so near them ; besides the brig was already nearly upon me, and in 
a few minutes more would shoot by perhaps for ever. There was no time to be lost. I roused up my 
chilled faculties, and shouted with all my strength. 

“ Foretop, there, do you see anything of him?” thundered a well known voice, 

“ No, sir,” came mournfully down the gale. 

To be so near succor, to hear that voice, and yet to lose all—it was overpowering, 

“ Up to the maintop—look sharp, my good fellow,” said,the same anxious voice. 

“ A point or two,” said the captain, waving his hand to leeward. The order swept them farther 
from me, and again, though in despair, I shouted madly. 

I was still unseen. I felt moreover that nothing I could do would aid my discovery. I must trust 
to chance ; now, however, that it was certain I was missing, the rigging swarmed with honest, warm- _ 
hearted tars, and a hundred eager countenances bent from their stations eagerly on the look out. 

“TI think I see something over the weather-bow, sir,” shouted one to the captain, and the whole 
— as one man, turned anxiously in that direction. My heart sickened at the diminished chances 
of escape. 
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« A port, then, in God’s name!” shouted my uncle warmly. 
« Ahoy—in mercy’s sake—a-a-h-oy !”’ I gasped, prolonging the last sound, as the brig went round, 
not fifty fathoms off. 

« Ahoy—a-hoy—a-h-o-o-y !”’ I screamed again in agony. 

“Hark!” said a maintop man, noted for his sharp hearing, and with whom I had often laughed. 
“I think I heerd something—but,” he added dubiously, « it’s off here to lee-’erd.” 

« Ahoy !” again, with supernataral strength, I shouted. 

« I see him—hurrah !” sung out the man at the foretop, forgetting all discipline. 

« Where !—where ” said fifty voices, the stentorian one of the commander rising over all. 

« Off here, over the leeward-bow, clinging to that spar.” 

“see him !” shouted an old friend at the end of the fore-yard arm ; “ the brave bey, hurrah !”’ 

« There he is—there he is—there he is!” sung voice after voice, as the glad tars caught sight of 
me. 

« There he is—God be praised !” cried a voice from the main-rigging. “ Starboard ha-ard.” 

The emotions, thrilling, gushing, overpowering, of that moment I shall never forget. As my old 
unele stood there, the only friend of my youth, with his head bared devoutly, and his long, thin gray 
hair streaming in the breeze, a current of joyful feelings swept over me, and tears of gladness rushed 
blinding into my eyes. I scarce knew what I did in the ecstacy of the moment, but I recollect rais- 
ing half up on my frail footing, and waving my arm as I hurraed. 

« Harrah !” shouted the old man, waving his hat around his head, and a hundred voices simulta- 

made the welkin ring with their cheers. 

“ Heave him a rope—throw out that float—hang on bravely, Dick !” said as many voices, and as 
the gallant brig rushed on me, the ropes fell thick around. I clasped the nearest, but it was useless. 
The giant fellow who had first heard me was planted in the fore-rigging with a rope around his 
waist, and as the privateer shot by he grasped me dextrously in his arm, and amid deafening 
shouts we were fairly lifted on the deck. 

“ Make way, you lubbers—where’s the captain?” cried he, carrying me towards the quarter-deck. 

“My boy—thank God!” was all the old man could ejaculate, and turning from the crew (for 
even in that hour his habits of discipline prevailed) he dropped on my cheek the first tears [ had ever 
known him to shed. 

«I didn’t think, Dick, there was that on earth could make my old eye wet, but come away, my 
lad,” ‘and he turned to the gangway. As he did so, my giant rescuer met his eye as he hoitered near 
us. 

“Ay, ay, Jim, go to the purser, and tell him to give it to you stiff.” 

«“ Thankee, sir,” said he, touching his hat, as he hurried off. 

As we tumed to go down, I cast a last look on the deck. Far, far away, hull down to leeward, 
could be seen the frigate, her tall, taper masts, with all their fine tracery just discernable, as if 
pencilled in the faintest outlines on the distant horizon. Cc. 


Philadelphia, February, 1339 
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The serried waves, in slow advance, 
The isolated birches lave, 

And mournfully complain ; 
The broken, craggy, rocks among 


“Soft zephyr's voice, in ihhges low, 
Commingles with the purling flow 
e pene ne yeaa! ory 
And on her shining surface free 
Sails out a joyous coterie, 
In bliss and beauty’s light. 


I. 111. 

‘Ovrt on the glassy-bosomed wave, 

‘The mirrored stars, in holy dance, Uprising in the midnight air 
Display their glittering train ; High swell the sounding lays 


In numbers rough, and hoarsely sung. 
















Of heaven-toned voices, breathing there 
The softest notes of praise ; 

And the measured motion of the oar 

Speaks gently on the distant shore. 


IV. 





Now o’er the green and shiny wave 

Sweetly dies the breathing sound, 
And all is hushed and quiet, save 
The rolling foam around. 


Columbia, Pa. 
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Tax Setter was originally a Spaniel, perhaps of the larger kind, taught to sit or couch on scenting 
the game, as the Hound was subsequently taught to stand or point, in the similar circumstance. 
Had we not the testimony of history, the deep flue and external form of the Setter, even when 
highly crossed with the Pointer according to modern fashion, fully demonstrate his origin. A Duke 
of Northumberland of the fourteenth century, has the reputation of being the first sportsman, who 
broke and trained the Setting dog to the net. In the year 1685, a Yeoman of the name of John 
Harris of Willdon, in the parish of Hastlebury, County of Worcester, executed a deed signed by his 
mark, to Henry Herbert of Robbesford, said County, Esquire, in consideration of ten shillings of 
lawful English money, well and sufficiently to maintain and keep until the first day of March, for at 
the said Henry Herbert, a Spaniel bitch named Quand, and fully and effectually train up and teach ‘ 

the said bitch to sit Partridges, Pheasants, and other game, as well and exactly, as the best sitting Pi 
dogs usually set the same. Daniel, in his Rural Sports, has copied at length, this curious instrument. 4 

Setters in Ireland are, or used to be, termed English Spaniels. Mr. Thornhill thus describes the id 
crack Setters in that country: colors deep chesnut and white, or all red, with the nose and roof of ‘ 
the mouth black. In general, Setters partake of the variety of colors in the Spaniel and Pointer. 
On the same authority, we learn that the Hibernian Sportsmen are in the habit of giving very libe- 
ral prices for the best kinds of this dog; as a proof, a gentleman in the north of Ireland, gave to his 
tenant for a setter dog and bitch, the renewal of a lease of a farm for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, which farm, had the lease expired, would have cleared to the landlord, above two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. In this case, it is but fair that we be allowed to presume some additional 
and valuable consideration. Extraordinary high prices for Setters in England, have not hitherto 
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come under our notice, and we believe at the present time, a very good Setter may be imported for 
ten pounds sterling. Yet Setters, however extremely useful, and preferred by many Sportsmen, are 
by no means so numerous as Pointers, the latter breed being the greatest favorites of the English 
gunners ; but Setters are undoubtedly the best dogs for an American sportsman. 

The Setter is a very beautiful and engaging dog, and the more so in proportion to retaining his 
original breed and form, and being free from the Pointer cross. His eye and countenance have all 
the softness of the Spaniel, and when of good size, with his soft, deep, and curly flue, and long 
fringed tail, he makes a charming and enticing appearance in the field. It is difficult, however, at 
‘present, to find a true Setter, so much has the original breed been mixed with the Pointer ; perhaps 

- the breed may have been preserved more pure in Ireland. The field duties of the Setter and Pointer 
are the same, but the former is the more active, hardy, and spirited, fearing no ground, wet or dry, 
nor the thickest covers, his feet being narrow, hard, and well defended by hair. He is well fitted 
for moor and heath, and no day is too long for his unwearied activity and courage. He is said 
sometimes to be given to strange antipathies, caprices, and self-will in his hunting. 

It has been disputed, very uselessly, whether the Setter or Pointer have the most powerful nose ; 
but let a sportsman take a thorough good dog of either kind, into the field, and he will no longer 
trouble himself with that dispute. Beyond a doubt, the Setter is the most useful gun dog of the two; 
but the Pointer is the largest, most stately and showy, and is admired for his rate, his high ranging 
and steadiness. The Setter on his part, may put in his claim, and more especially when of the pure 
breed, to his full share of the intelligence, sagacity, and affection for man, which shines so eminently 
and so delightfully in the Spaniel. 

The Setter is said to require much water, and to be unable to endure heat and thirst like the 
Pointer ; the former, from his constitutional activity, and the hardiness of his feet, is superior in a 
long day, over a rough and uneven surface. From accident, or from that never-failing desire of 
shining by the intermixture of breeds, with little consideration of the end, Pointers have been crossed 
with Setters, and Setters with Pointers, but we have not observed the beneficial result. On the score 
of utility, the Setter can derive no improvement from such a cross; and granting, which however is 
not proved, that the Pointer gains something in regard of usefulness, such advantage will be counter- 
vailed by an abatement of size, figure, and stateliness, on which account only, perhaps, he superseded 
the Setter in the affections of the sportsman. Many instances have been related of the unwearied 
activity and stoutness of the Setter, whilst following his master travelling on horseback ; this dog 
will hunt all the fields adjoining the road, during the journey, whilst a Pointer, in the same circum- 
stances, will generally stick close and unconcernedly at the horse’s heels. 

From the care taken in breeding from choice imported dogs, the breed of Setters in America has 
become of first-rate value. In fact, the Setter is, in every way, better adapted to the use of gunners 
here than any dog that can be named. Somerville, in his excellent and characteristic poem of The 
Chase, truly describes the qualities and habits of this excellent animal : 


When Autumn smiles, all beauteous in decay, 
And paints each checquered grove with various hues, 
My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields. 

His nose in air erect ; from ridge to ridge, 
Panting he bounds, his quartered ground divides 
In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 

One inch untried! at length, the tainted galls 
His nostrils wide inhale; quick joy eletes 

His beating heart, which, awed by discipline 
Severe, he dares not own, but cautivus creeps, 
Low, cow’ring, step by step; at last, attains 

His proper distance, there he stops at once, 

And points with his instructive nose upon 

The trembling prey. 


The method necessary to be observed in the training and breaking of Setters, will be given in 
another chapter. 
THE SPANIEL. 


The name of the Spaniel race is derived from its supposed original country, Spain. There are 
many sub-varieties—the smaller Spaniel, with small round head, the ears and tails covered with long 
hair—King Charles’ Spaniels—the Multese or Bichon of Buffon—the lion dog—the Calabrian or 
carriage dog—the hunting Spaniel or Cocker—the Setter—the Newfoundland dog—the Alpine 
Spaniel—the water Spaniel—the small or petit barbet—the Shock dog, a race between the water 
Spaniel and the Shepherd’s dog. 

The hunting Spaniel, or Springer, (Canis extrarius of Linneus,) is useful in the pursuit of any 

‘kind of game in this country. The true English bred springing Spaniel differs but little in figure 
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from the Setter, except in size : their chief difference consists in the former having a larger head than no 
the latter in proportion to the bulk of his body ; they vary also in a small degree in point of color, : 
from red, yellow, or liver color and white, which seems to be the invariable standard of the breed. 
They are nearly two-fifths less in height and strength than the Setter, their form being more delicate, 
their ears longer, very soft and pliable, covered with a coat of long waving and silky hair; the nose Pat 
is red or black, the latter being the surest mark of high breeding ; the tail is bushy and pendulous, 
and is always in motion when employed in pursuit of game. i 
Differently from other dogs used in shooting, both the springer and the cocker give tongue the 
moment they either smell or see game ; and this gives intimation to the sportsmen, who generully 
station themselves on the skirts of the wood or covert to which woodcocks, snipes, and pheasants are 
known to fly when started. 
Both this dog and the cocker are frequently used as finders in greyhound-coursing, and are no i: 
less eager to start a hare, which they pursue with as much ardor as they do winged game. ie 
From the time the springer is thrown off in the field, he gives evident proofs of the pleasure he 
experiences in being thus employed, by the perpetual motion of his tail, which is termed feathering 
amongst sportsmen ; and upon the increasing vibration of which the experienced fowler well knows + 
that he is getting nearer to the object of attraction. ge 
The nearer he approaches the game, the more energetic the dog becomes in his endeavors to suc- i" 
ceed ; tremulous whispers escape him, as a symptom of doubt; but the moment this doubt is dis- 
pelled, and the game is found, his clamorous raptures break forth in full force. He expresses his | 
gratification by loud and quick barking, which may be relied on as a proof that he has not sought in 
vain ; leaving the happy owner exultingly to boast, that “ he is in possession of at least one faithful an 
domestic, who never tells a lie.” . | 
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THE COCKER SPANIEL. 






The cocker spanie! is much smaller than the spr'ngiag spaniel, and is generally used for woodccock 
and snipe shooting. His diminutive size peculiarly fits him for ranging in low and thick coverts, 
for which purpose nature seems peculiarly to have adapted him, 

The cocker differs from the springer in having a shorter and more compact form, a rounder head, 
and a shorter muzzle; the ears are very long, the limbs are short and strong; the tail is generally 
truncated and more bushy ; and the hair of the cocker, over his whole body, is more curled than that 
of the springer. He varies in color from liver aud white, red, red and white, black and white, all 
liver-colored, and not unfrequently black, with tanned legs and muzzle. a} 

This beautiful and lively dog seems to have been produced, originally, by a cross between the a 
small water spaniel and the springer, for he not only resembles the figure of the latter, but also has 
many of his habits, combined with the lively and active disposition of both. From the beauty and 
temper of the cocker, the breed has become very generally diffused, and he is more frequently a 
companion in the parlor than used in t! e sports of we “eld. 
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In his general qualifications the cocker differs but little from the springer, except that he is decid- 
edly more active ; he appears also to have a more acute sense of smelling, and pursues game with 
an enthusiasm amounting to ecstacy. From his lively temperament, he does not tire so soon as the 
springer, however long the labor of the day may be. 

From un innate principle of this industrious little animal, he gives the loudest proofs of his ecstatic 
delight upon finding, or even coming upon the scent, foot, or haunt of game; it is also his determined 
resolution to persevere until he has fairly driven them from covert. Consequently all sportsmen who 
take the field with cockers, are compelled to be on the alert, and to keep pace with the progress 
which the dogs make in the wood, otherwise they are sure to lose the greater part of the game. They 
may even travel many a weary mile without obtaining a successful shot, as it is the unalterable na- 
ture of these dogs to spring, flush, or start all the game before them ; and they pursue, without dis- 
tinction, hare, pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, quail, and plover. It thus becomes necessary to 
hunt them within gun-shot of covert, and bells o1 jingles should be placed inside the collars, if the 
‘wood is extensive, to prevent them from beating too wide, and to keep them within call of the 
whistle. 

The springer and cocker are more particularly appropriated to pheasant and woodcock shooting. 
Spaniels of both descriptions are brought into general use and domestic estimation, from their hand- 
some shape, their beautiful sleek coats, their cleanly habits, insinuating manner, incessant attend- 
ance, and faithful obedience to their masters, qualities in which they surpass all the other members 
o ithe canine race. 

Cockers are said to be more subject to certain diseases than other dogs, as loss of smell, and swell- 
ing of the glands in the neck, which sometimes prevents their taking any assistance till they die ; 
a disease of the ears, like the mange, called formice ; and lastly to the mange itself, which is most 
destructive of all to their beauty, health, and quiet. 

The training of spaniels is comparatively easy ; and in the field, the chief object is to keep them 
within bounds and call as much as possible, and to repress, in due degree, their incessant activity, 
to keep pace with which the sportsman had need partake somewhat of their active nature. 


A PENCILLING. 


ir is a strange and curious world of ours; Por whilst stern Time can work his will 
Of joy and wo a mingled tide, Each good that comes must be followed by ill. 
A vale outspread with the fairest flowers, 
Where asps are hid and serpents glide ; Yet there’s the rose-wreathed wand to Friendship 
’Tis a summer's sky, now brightly fair, known, 
And now the blaek clouds lowereth there, There’s Pleasure’s sparkling bowl, 
And now the broken masses through And the silken tie by Affection thrown 
Are glimpses caught of the calm clear blue. Around each kindred soul : 
But dearer by far is the golden bond 
It is like to a banquet table rare, That is knit in a parent’s feelings fond, 
With many a dainty richly spread, That the gush of a sister’s love doth bind, 
Where music softly hangs upon the air, And firm round the heart of a brother is twined. 
And censers fragrant perfumes shed ; 
Again, ’tis like that banquet hall, The links of that chain, if truly they’re wrought, 
When echoing harsh the footsteps fall, There's no rust of age can ever corrode, 
When guests are gone, wreathes no ineense But pure they’ll remain as childhood’s first 
Save that which sickly palls upon the sense. thought, 
5 ta Bright as the sunbeam an angel hath rode. 
”Tis like to the stream all calmly that flows In absence’ damp tomb no dimness they’!! take, 
"Neath beaming skies—thro’ verdant vales ; No distance has power to weaken or break, 
Tis > that stream when the night wind | But draws round each heart that’s severed more 
%, tightly 
The billow foams, and tempest wails. The bond that was worn too loosely and lightly. 
Tis like to these—'tis like to anght G. 
That’s fair, and yet with changes fraught, Philadeipliia. 














SWEEPINGS FROM A DRAWER. 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA, 


1. Tex falsehood of life is the glory of life. 

2, There is nothing so amusing as the condescension of good-natured vanity ; nothing more dis- 
gusting than the condescension of ill-hearted pride. 

8. Noman ever did an other a kindness, or expressed an affectionate sentiment, for which he 
was not at some time sorry. 

4, Wisdom and power, like piety, are perfected through suffering. 

5. God is usually considered infinite, or all things; and the idea of the universe is understood 
to tend towards infinity and to fall short of it. Is not God, rather, zero? and the universe, or all 
created stuff, an imperfect zero, and tending thither in its approximation towards perfection? Would 
not the perfection of every thing be zero !—do not all substances owe their qualities to their imper- 
fections ? are they not what they are, only so far forth as they are imperfect? Material things derive 
their utility from their defects ; and greatness in human character would be impracticable and null 
if it were not accompanied with something faulty. 

6. Figures always lie. 

7. Mostmen would rather be charged with worldliness of feeling and conduct, than not ; and even 
with heartlessness and intrigue, if they be successful. 

8. Callousness and insensibility are not the stuff that great villany is made of. Wickedness more 
often proceeds from feeling too much than feeling too little. The greatest monsters of cruelty and 
vice have been persons of morbid sensibility, who from experiencing the impossibility of perfect self- 
approbation, and by exaggerating all their faults into hopeless crimes, are made reckless, and abandon 
themselves to utter and furious sin. 

9. Thehope of death is the only thing that keeps men human. Devilhood would be the inevitable 
consequence of the immortality of man. 

10, Al) the pain of life that is not bodily illness, arises from /osing something, either possessions 
or friends ; he, therefore, who Aas the least, will be liable to feel the least pain. 

11. Hobbes’ theory and all the democratic theories of natural right, are founded on the assump- 
tion that savagery is the natural condition of man; whereas it is more likely, that the highest state 
of mental and social refinement is truly the state of nature. 

12, Love is the consciousness of sympathy. 

13. The passions are the dung about the roots of the powers, by which they are nourished into 
luxuriance and size. Pride, vanity, ambition, hate are designated by nature, to advance the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

14. Nelson Coleridge, following his uncle, has given some illustrations of the difference between 
imagination and fancy ; of the latter, he mentions Otway’s “ lutes, lobsters, seas of milk and ships of 
amber ;” of the former, Lear’s “ What, have his daughters brought him to this pass!” But a finer 
illustration of imagination than I have ever seen noticed, is furnished in that passage in which Hamlet 
says to those who inform him that his mother would speak with him, “ We shall obey her were she 
ten times our mother.” The prince has so deeply pondered the galling shame of her behavior as 
to identify her qualities with her relation to him, and to impart all her personal color to that con- 
nexion. He has so identified disgust with maternity, so transubstantiated motherhood into criminality, 
that when he means the latter as distinguished from the former and in opposition to it, he uses the 
former. His speech, in plain words would be, “as she is our mother, we will obey her were she ten 
times more criminal.” 

15, Variations in mood or in principle make a great difference in the comfort of effort and the 
satisfaction that is felt at the results of effort, but not much in the character of men’s actions or the 
powers of their minds. 

16. The difference between philosophy and religion is, that the former iz creative, the latter resto- 
rative: the one offers a good scheme of life if it be called on for its aid when as yet no scheme has 
been undertaken, and in those early years, when neither the heart nor the life are committed to feel- 
ing or circumstances; the other takes man after the failure of any scheme, and in that broken con- 
dition cures and setshim right. The error fixed upon the philosopher in Rasselas is not a fair com- 
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putation of the theory of philosophy, for he did not apply to her until the hazards of life had been 
assured ; and she will not insure after the voyage has begun, and the risk commenced. Philosophy 
will keep men out of difficulties, if they will apply to her before beginning the journey on which the 
difficulties may occur; but she does not undertake to pudl them out when they are in. But that 
which gives religion the advantage in practical use, is that we all come into life committed, for some 
years at least, to a certain defective scheme of life, and that when we are inclined to address phi- 
losophy, the time has gone by at which she can effectively afford her “ piacula.” Philosophy professes 
to make water-proof boots, with which, if they are drawn on in the cradle, we can wade dry-shod 
through all the swamps of life; but she does not undertake to mend boots that have been made at 
other shops. In short, philosophy is a boot-maker ; religion is a cobbler, But as most of us are born 
booted, or find boots ready made for us soon after coming into life, the cobbler’s services are more 
needed than the makeu’s. 

17. Fondness for sarcastic personalities, in a man, is called bitterness; in a woman, it is termed 
malignity. 

18. All spirited pleasure springs from sympathy, and all sympathy arises from resemblance. The 
soul is infinitely beautiful, and the thrill of delight with which we look upon beauty of face or form 
proceeds from the object looked at being like the qualities of the soul, and from the sympathy which 
the inward spirit therefore feels to the outward material. The veneration we have for a beautiful 
woman and the infinite delicacy we attach to her, does not proceed from the delicacy of her spirit, 
but because her face beams a similitude to soul, and its incarnation. It is for this reason that we 
cannot sympathize with very ugly and disgusting people, nor feel pity for the sufferings of coarse 
and vulgar wretches. 

19. The peculiar bitterness of a loss by death consists in there being no refuge for the heart in 
the determination of revenge. 

20. It is a law of mechanics that an impulse however smal] must prevail in some degree over a 
constant force however great, and that it can only be neutralized by an opposing impact. The same 
is true in morals; passion will always bear down the fixed power of principle as embodied in mo- 
rality, and can only be conquered by the antagonist passion of piety. 

21. Christianity is like the cloud which divived Israel from the heathens; full of light to them 
that are within, but of darkness to those who are without. 

22. The Romanists, the dissenters, and the Church of England, treat religion as the woman{with 
the issue, St. ‘Thomas, and Joseph of Arimathea, respectively, treated the form of Christ. 

23. The evangelical pietists, and the transcendental philosophers, alike mistake their own souls 
for God. 

24. Men abhor indifference and vacancy. They enjoy the depths of existence only when the soul 
reacts upon itself. Hence, the spirit of man loves either coincidence of thought and sentiment, 
whereby it sympathizes with another by having its reflected consciousness flung back vpon itself, or 
opposition, whereby, being constantly roused to compare hope with fulfilment, and link the promises 
of the past with the circumstances of the present by the chasm of gladness or disappointment, it 
sympathizes with itself. Accordingly, it will be found that the entire “ quicquid agunt homines,” all 
the systems that have found acceptance in religion, morals, politics, or literature, may be distributed 
into two souls,—those which strike in with the current of human passions, and those which strike 
against it; those in which the acme of the attempted joy is in the full throb by which the feelings 
and the system flash into union, and those in which it is in the recoil and self-consultation attendant 
upon opposition. To illustrate this, in the single matter of faith the two great religions which alone 
have any claim to be rationally adapted to the nature of man, and which appear to possess a seminal 
source of inward vitality are the crescent which gives full sway to our keenest tempers and carries 
out our humors to their utmost depths, and which hallows our passions by deepening them into the 
ardor of the divine, and the cross which opposes nature, and causes men to embrace it through the 


force of antagonism. 
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THE SEASON. 
A FRAGMENT—FROM CLARE. 


Tut insect-world, now sunbeams higher climb, | Like tender maiden muffled from the cold; 
Oft dream of Srnine, and wake before their time. | They sip, and find their honey dreams are vain, 
Bees stroke their little legs across their wings, Then feebly hasten to their hives again. 
And venture short flights where the snow-drop | The butterflies, by eager hopes outdone, 
brings Glad as a child, come out to greet the sun, 
Its silver bell; and winter aconite, Beneath the shadow of a sudden shower, 
Its butter cup-like flowers that shut at night, Are lost, nor see to morrow’s April flower. 


With green leaf furling round its cup of gold, 
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AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


4N ANECDOTE EXTRACTED FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE TRAVELLER. 
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What ! all my pretty ones 
At one fe!l swoop ? 











































Butchers and villains—bloody cannibals ! 
, How sweet a plant have you untimely cropped! 
Z You have no children, butchers! if you neds 
p! The thought of taem would have stirred up remorse. 
ie Shakspeare. 









“Do they really shoot childien at the Cape ?” inquired Lucy Jujebs of her spouse, just after their 
marriage, as they were gazing on the sea, on a summer eve, from one of the front rooms of old Ju- 
jebs’ cottage on the coast of Kent. The sash was thrown up, and the father, a retired East India 
merchant, of whom it was said that lacs of rupees were but as sand-hags, was present. The old man 
chuckled at the observation of his daughter-in-law, while his obtuse son had not sufficient penetra- 
tion to discover the mistake into which she had fallen. 

“ They are natural thieves,” replied John ; “ the rascals imbibe the propensity with their mother’s 
milk. I, one morning, detected six children in our orchard-ground ; I shot five of them, and the 
oiher * 

“ Shot five children for merely robbing an orchard! Are there no laws in that country?” said 
Lucy, interrupting her husband. 

“ Bravo !” exclaimed the Nabob, breaking into one of his incontrollable fits of laughter: for in 
that respect he was second only to Adam Gordon, mentioned by Boswell to be gifted with the loudest 
and most contagious laugh that ever echoed from the human lungs. 

“ Were they native or white children ?” 

« Natives, to be sure !”” answered the Nabob, endeavoring to suppress his surprise at the simpli- 
city of the hopeful pair. 

« And do you think,” said she, « that, under any circumstances, you have a moral right to shoot 
children ?” 

«“ What moral right have they to crack our nuts and filch our cocoas !” retorted John; and then 
continued his narration. —“ After shooting two brace and a half, I wounded the other in the shoulder, 
when an old woman rescued it, before I could reload ; but the child was too heavy to be carried far: 
presently I espied the gipsy and her bantling among the leaves of a huge mango; she was half- 
buried in the hollow of the tree, and so well protected by wood, that it was impossible to shoot at 
her nearer than seventy yards. My pop-gun would not have injured her; so I charged an old rusty 
swivel punt-gun, with nearly a handful of powder, and some heavy slugs; I rested the piece on the 
torso of a Hottentot idol, took deliberate aim, and blazed at the old thief! —Down she came, and the 
cub with her!” 

“TI declare, it’s very shocking, though they be savages,” said Lucy. 

“ The brown ‘uns are the devil to climb!” continued John. 

“ The natives, you mean ?” said the Nabob, cachinnating again. j 

“ Have not most of the natives embraced Christianity ?” asked Lucy, with the utmost navveté, 

“ What! the brown ’uns?” exclaimed the Nabob, yelling with laughter. 

“ Monkeys turn Christians !” said John, staring like a cobra; “ why, Lucy, ——” 

“ Monkeys !” drawled our Mrs. John Jujebs, discovering her error. ; 

“The brown ’uns!” added the Nabob, with a roar that might have been heard from his plantation 
at Singapore to his chateau at the Cape. 
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WE MEET NO MORE. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


We meet no more, beloved, in the old places 
We loved of yore; 

By the dear haunts fancy so oft retraces, 
We meet no more. 


We meet no more beside the smiling river, 
Whose songs of love 

Made music—where the tall trees used to quiver 
Its breast above. 


We meet no more where flowers of beauty, springing, 
Wreath’d round our feet ; 

No more, for us, the summer air is bringing 
Their fragrance sweet. 


But, like fond hopes once dearly loved and cherish’d, 
Now lost and dead, 

Have those bright flowers in stricken beauty perish’d— 
Their brightness fled. 

We meet no more where mirthful joy and gladness, 
With merry calls, 

Lured us, with circean spell, from transient sadness 
To lighted halls. 

There, where fresh forms in youth’s unshadow’d morning, 
Fair buds of spring, 

Like rainbow tints, life’s sunny path adorning, 
Still brightly cling. 


But we, like autumn leaves the wind has shaken, 
Whose bloom is o’er, 

In the blithe scenes where those young hearts awaken 
We meet no more. 


We meet no more—for time’s dark wing hath shaded 
Those happy ways ; 

And all too quickly in our hearts are faded 
Life’s brighter rays. 

We meet no more, when eve its mantle’s flinging, 
By the old hearth, 


When every gentle breeze seems sweetly singing 
Gilad songs to earth. 


We meet not there—there, where we sadly parted 
In days of yore— 

There, at,the tryst place of the trusting hearted, 
We meet no more. 


We meet no more—for Jong, long years have chang’d thee, 
And other skies 

From the sweet haunts of earlier joys estrang’d thee, 
And nearer ties. 


We meet no more—a cloud hath settled round us— 
Youth’s dreams are o’er— 

We may not burst the mighty thrall that’s bound us— 
We meet no more! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Criticism: its Useand Abuse. By Samuel F, Glenn. Washington City. William Fischer. 


Tars Samuel F. Glenn is really a very fanny fellow! without being able to pen a paragraph of 
good English, or tag a rhyme of decent propriety, he delivers Lectures on Poetry and writes Essays 
on Criticism! We have ulready given this scribbling charlatan a rap on the knuckles; and after 
reading his conglomerated truisms and platitudes in the little panrphlet before us, which, by the way, 
he says, consists of “ extraneous material found while progressing in a more elaborate work,” have ral 
resolved to trifle a page or so in the exposition of the positive incapacity of the author. pe: 

« Criticism: its Use and Abuse, by Samuel F. Glenn” —that is, gentle reader, the use of criticism 
on Sammy’s trashy writings—is abused by the writer, who declares, with a perfect variety of gram- t 
matical violations, that « criticism sinks puffing or to ee and scuriflity.” "This is posi- a 

tively a correct quotation ; but, as Sammy truly says, taste is very vertanf—a better word, in Sam- 
my’s opinion, than the good eld English adjective variable, athough the stupidity of our lexicogra- 
phers has excladed it from the dictionary. OurSammy, who quotes from writers in every language 
(that is, from the versions rendered by the translators) affirms that “ the classic poem of Childe Ha- 
told combines the wftle cum dulce with so much power, and, withal, sweetness.” Sagacious Sam- 
my! bay a Latin dictionary ; it presents much learning in a little space, combined with the mul- 
twm tn 

It is quite edifying to observe how placidty he mixes up the mighty Eeomert with the-sages of 4 
every age #nd clime, and parades his own chimeras beside the extracted dogmas of Longitmus, Blair, i. 
Seneea, Johnson, ' Rollin, Burke, Rousseau, Horace, D’Isracli, Pliny, and Gifford. Gifford and 
Glenn in association! An eagle and an earwig ! 

To a paragraph commencing, “ Of all weak men existing a pretty writer is the weakest”—there 
is appended the following note: “The dadies are ever sacred TO me ; and, besides, the style I write 
of 4s (principally) their own right :—approximating to themselves—beauty and simplicity of imno- 
cence. Not that they do ver possess giant intellects among them ; the works of Joanna Baillie and 
Madame de Stael Holstein alone would contradict such a prepostcrous idea.” Now, without saying 
a word about the grammatical outrages, which a four-year old Sunday school boy would laugh to 
scorn, let us endeavor to pick out the meaning buried beneath the quiddities and crudites of the 
writer. We are told that the style of the ladies is principally their own right, beeause it is the style 
of weak men, as it approximates to themselves the beauty and simplicity of innocence, exhibited in 
giant intellects. Well may the writer call his own postalatam a preposterous idea. ‘Gentle reader, 
is he not a fanny fellow to write an Essay upon Criticism and deliver Lecturesupon. Laeratare ? 

Our Sammy, after travelling back to the elder Pliny for an authority that peacocks are:ashamed 
to be seen when they lose their tails, gives to the reading workl his idea of the perfection of poetry. 
“Something between the metaphysical conceits of Cowley, OR (painful to write it!) the didactics 
of Pope, AND the simplicity of Goldsmith, OR the imagery of Southey.” ‘Without pretending 
to understand one syllable of this splendid sentence, we beg leave to present a specimen of Samuel 
F. Glenn's own poetry, and request our readers toobserve how fitly it comes between the-excellencies 
named above. It certainly does not touch one of them. We could repeat a very pretty address to 
a weeping willow, a voluntary contribution to our pages—and preserved by us, in the author’s hand- 
writing, as a specimen of his transcendant «abilities; we have also a delicious thing called a boat 
song, without a rhyme in the whole affair—but we will deal honestly with him, and copy the first 


= of his last production, ‘which speared inva New York magazine for March, ander the head of 
“ Monody on the Death of a Sister.” 


Sweet flowers droop, and weep their dew-drop tears, 
And mournful waves the tall grass‘nsaps, 

O’er thy lone grave ; whilst too, the mandrake rears 
Its head—its death-forboding uxan. 


8. F. G.,send uson ‘your “more elaborate work,” and, if it be worth the trouble, ‘we promise 
you:an instructive chapter on the Use of Criticism. 








or — 
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Jack Adams, the Mutineer. By Captain Chamier, R. N., Author of the « Life of a Sailor,” 
“ Ben Brace,” etc. Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Jack Adams, a common sailor and a mutineer, stands recorded in the naval history of England, as 
the founder of a Christian colony of half-breeds, on an hitherto uninhabited island in the solitude 
of the South Sea. The whole of the history of the crew of the Bounty is one of most painful im- 
port—but there is an intensity of interest in every portion of the story which equals that connected 
with the doings of Robinson Crusoe, in whose adventures the most judicious blending of fact and 
fancy is said to exist. Captain Chamier has treated the imaginative part of the facts with much force 
and success; and the relation of the outward voyage of the Bounty, the operations of the crew at 
Otaheite, the commencement, progress, and outbreak of the mutiny, and the miserable voyage of the 
expelled Captain and his faithful friends, in a frail open boat, nearly four thousand miles across the 
Indian Ocean, are given with a power that enchains the attention of the reader. The wavering 
practices of the mutineers, after the completion of the crime, and the separation of the guilty sailors 
into two parties, with the arrest of the Otaheitan portion, and subsequent wreck of the Pandora frigate, 
are choice specimens of composition. When we had arrived at this part of the story, we imagined 
that we had met with the most perfect work of the kind ever printed, and pronounced our opinion that 
“Jack Adams” was the best written novel of the age. Our opinion did not change till we had reached 
the middle of the second novel, when the horrible details of the revolting doings of the mutineers and 
their enslaved Otaheitans, in the smiling fastnesses of Pitcairn’s island, excites a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, and we were compelled to allow that the author, who had beautifully illustrated the wonder- 
ful matter-of-fact details of the history of the Bounty, and her murderous crew, had signally failed 
when compelled to draw upon his imagination for the acts and deeds of the savages and the sailors, 

The abode of the mutineers on Pitcairn’s island displays a circle of crime unparalleled even in 
the flights of an author’s imagination. To use the writer’s own words, “Though the world had 
now been for some years shut out from these people, they had formed a state in which every crime 
which disgraced large communities had been practised. They had seen internal woes, separated 
society,—thefts, murders, adulteries ; they knew no God—they feared no punishment ; incontrolled 
in their passions, in their appetites, they drove heedlessly on, as nature or inclination prompted.” 
There is a woful and a disgusting discrepancy in the constant practice of religion by Gray and Adams, 
and the readiness with which they indulge in blood-shedding and violence. There is a sameness, too, 
in the manner of the several deaths on the island; Oberea and M‘Koy both jump from the top of a 
rock ; Williams’ wife, Susan, and Quintall’s wife, fall from the rocks while bird’s nesting ; Tetaheite 
and Quintal both have their heads cut off by an axe, and four of the white men and three of the 
blacks were shot dead under similar circumstances. This monotony of crime gives a Newgate 
Calendar style to the second volume that sadly deteriorates its interest. There are also various errors 
in the detail of the events which exhibit the want of a correcting hand, and tell strongly of hasty 
construction. Oberea, the chief of the Otaheitan women, and conitriver of the white men’s massacre, 
is described as the wife of Williams, one of the mutineers; she directs her husband’s murder, and 
rejoices at his fall; yet, in a page or two, Young, another Englishman, declares “that the devil who 
has planned these murders shall no longer be my wife,” and still farther on, the author expressly 
states that Young was informed that the queen (Oberea) no longer permitted his embraces. At page 
155, we read of public prayer by Adams, and of the black men ‘looking on in silence and with a 
certain degree of reverence;” but at page 161, we are told that “ Adams rose after the dinner, and 
repeated grace, the amen to which was pronounced by Young; and this was the first outward act 
of religion since the death of Christian, whose death is recorded at page 125. 

There are readers who may prefer this tremendous recounting of crime and shedding of blood ; 
in their opinion, “ Jack Adams” must be a delightful work, for we can find no other serious fault. It 
is not a nautical novel, in the common acceptation of the term ; there is scarcely a blast of sailor's 
slang; long yarns are not inflicted upon the jaded readers, and the stale witticisms of the funny fellow 
of the ship are not paraded in italics. Instances of powerful writing are frequent in its pages, and 
the annexed quotation is given as an unique extract, more than as a specimen of the author’s style. 


THE WRECK OF THE PANDORA, 


It was now ten o’clock at night. The weather, contrary to that found generally to be the case, 
(for misfortunes ever accumulate,) promised to remain fair; but the sea rolled on its usual heavy 
roll ; the ship, as she was lifted fiom her rocky bed, fell with a heavy crash again upon the rocks— 
the masts and yards rattled with the shake—and every tongue gave an involuntary expression, as 
the decks appeared to grind under the feet. 

Such was the state of the Pandora when the master declared she had washed over the reef. The 
men placed in the larboard, or in-shore chains, called out the soundings in ten fathoms. This re- 
vived hope ; although there was evidently well-grounded apprehensions that if the leak continued to 
increase, or the pumps fail to hold their own, the Pandora would sink long before daylight. To keep 
her from falling, from any counter-current, again on the reef, the small bower anchor was imme 
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diately let go, and a whole cable veered out. The best bower was then let go under foot in fifteen 
fathoms; whilst part of the crew, now almost fainting from fatigue, still continued to labor at the 
pumps, the rest were placed to throw some guns overboard, to lighten the ship. 

The constant cry of “Spell oh!” as the men panted to be relieved, grew closer together as the 
labor continued. The prisoners, (the mutineers) who felt the cruelty of being forced to remain 
inactive, when by their exertions the lives of many might be saved, constantly implored Captain 
Edwards, whenever he approached near their prison, to liberate them ; but “ Silence!” was the only 
answer they received, and that thundered forth as a term of reproach. 

« We mustthrum asail as quickly as possible,” said Edwards ; “the guns have lightened her. The 
carpenter reports that we nearly hold our own, and if we can get any thing under the ship, we may 
yet keep her above water. Now, my lads,” he continued, “now is the time—and we shall soon 
have a respite.” 

“Two of the pumps, sir,” said the carpenter, as he came aft, “ are for a while rendered useless.” 

“ Then why do you come to report it, sir !—see your men at work to repair them. Down with 
you, and Jend a hand yourself.” 

» “I very much fear, sir,” said the first lieutenant, “ that all our hopes are likely soon to vanish. 
The ship is evidently settling ; and owing to the fatigued state of the men, and the loss of the two 
pumps, the leak increases fast.” 

“ For God’s sake, Captain Edwards,” said the prisoners, “ release us !—do not Ict us go down to 
the bottom without a struggle! We will not crowd your boats. Give us but the chance—the 
chance that the poorest creature on board might demand—that of a spar to float upon.” 

«Sentry, keep those fellows quiet,” said Edwards. “Let the men be kept steadily at the pumps, 
and at baling, and we shall yet keep her afloat until daylight. In the mean time get the boats out— 
put into each some bread and water, and every thing else which may be requisite for a long voyage. 
Lash the two canoes together, and keep the boats astern of the ship, ready for instant service. Mr. 
Harwood,” continued the captain, addressing the second lieutenant, “see the booms unlashed, and, 
when you can find a spare hand, make a raft or two.” 

“ Here are hands, sir,” said the prisoners, “ ready and willing to assist—do, sir, for God’s sake, 
for mercy sake, hear our prayer, and release us!” 

Not the slightest notice was taken of this prayer. The captain seemed intent upon watching the 
progress of events, and not a moment elapsed without his looking at his watch, and casting his eyes 
to the eastward to mark the first dawn of day. The seamen worked with willing hands, for well 
they knew what miseries awaited them. The pumps were repaired, and soon in use; the buckets 
were plied at the hatchways ; officers and men joined in the labor; but no favorable report was made 
to give the captain the slightest idea of saving his ship. 

Day dawned, and the Pandora might be seen washing about at her anchors. There could be no 
hope left. ‘The water had increased as the ship settled. The men grew faint from fatigue; greater 
exertion became requisite, and Captain Edwards, seeing that no chance remained, summoned his 
officers. They were unanimous in their opinions, that nothing more could be done to save the ship, 
and consequently every precaution was taken to save the men ; but still whilst the Pandora floated, 
her commander could not believe she was lost. 

It was now half past six in the morning. The water had gained so much upon the pumps, that 
it washed over the combings of the hatchways. The hold was full, and the panting seamen, re- 
linquishing the useless attempt, now left the pumps and assembled on deck. There they seemed to 
wait with saddened countenances the termination of their miseries, Still no orders was given to 
man the boats; and during the silence which the approach of such a catastrophe ever inspires, the 
voice of the prisoners, who knew the ship was fast sinking, again rose to implore Captain Edwards’ 
pity ; but that prayer, like all the foregoing, was useless. 

The awful moment was now fast advancing. Every man had forsaken his station. Some ran 
below, and rammaged out the few remaining pieces of money which caution had prompted them to 
save; others dressed themselves in their best clothes. Some wore as many shirts as they could find ; 
whilst others, believing that death awaited them on shore from the general manner of all savages, 
became reckless as to all consequences, and lurked about in the hope of discovering some spirits, 
To get drunk was to rob death of all its terrors; and if they were to die, they preferred that end 
which would come unaccompanied by all the thought which renders the end of life horrible. 

Captain Edwards and his officers were on deck, watching with silent horror the finale of the scene. 
The imploring voice of the prisoners to be released rose again und again in vain. Had they been 
released, they might have escaped ; and this escape Edwards resolved should never take place. The 
ship, now completely water-logged, heeled over on the larboard side. The minute was fast approach- 
ing—all hope was gone—all exertions fruitless; a general rush was made aft to gain the boats; and 
as Edwards passed over the very hole in which his victims still remained in irons, again and again 
did the imploring voices of these men assail his ears. He passed on in silence. The sentinels still 
remained at their posts, and the master-at-arms sat upon the scuttle which enclosed them. The heel 
of the ship, before she sank, slid the scuttle from its place; and as if by the act of an all-merciful 
Providenee, to save some to expiate their crimes on this earth, and the innocent to escape, the man 
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in the act of endeavoring to regain his position, dropped the keys of the irons from his hand, and 
they fell through the scuttle into the prisoners’ possession. No time was to he lost—each man liberated 
his neighbor, who instantly forced his way on deck. The sentinels were watching the gradual sink- 
ing and settling of the ship. Heywood wus the last on deck, and as he touched it, one loud and 
terrific scream was heard—the ship gave a pitch forward, and sank head foremost. 

Then, indeed, was the struggle for safety! The mast-heads of the ship alone appeared above the 
surface of the water, whilst the enormous vortex occasioned by the sudden sinking drew down many, 
carrying them round and round in the whirlpool which it eccasioned. So well had the sentinels done 
their duty, that they sank at their post. The master at arms, whe had struggled to regain bis posi- 
tion, was drowned in the attempt; and the guilty and the innocent were now left to their own exertions 
to save that life, of which the law might deprive them in a few months, 

The boats had pushed off to a small sandy key, when the last short prayer of despair sounded on 
their ears. “She’s down! she’s sunk!” responded to that cry. ‘Those in the boats worked hard to 
gain the key, in order that they might return to snatch another messmate from a watery grave. 
Young Heywood, who had found time to divest himself of his clothes, in order to be less encumbered 
during the long swim before him, fortunately found a stray spar, on which he fleated till he was 
picked up ; but his friend and companion, young Stewart, had not time to release himself from the 
manacles: and thus, with his hands shackled, was summoned into eternity, to the last moment a 
prisoner, and a murdered, mnocent man. He sank. No friendly hand was stretched to save the 
panting wretch from the death that awaited him ; no cheering voice rose to stimulate the unfortunate 
youth to farther exertion; no gallant fellow strained the oar to bring assistance; his loud cry to 
heaven was choked in his throat, as the rushing waters overpowered him ; and even the circles which 
his struggling form left to bear witness of him for a second, were unobserved and unnoticed. Three 
more of the Bounty’s crew perished from the same cause; they, too, died with manacles on their 
hands. ‘Ten were saved; and out of the ship’s company of the Pandora, thirty were drowned, and 
eighty-nine were safely landed on the key. 

‘Few shipwrecks have been attended with more cizcumstances calculated to inspire horror than 
that of the Pandora. She was in apparent security when she struck—the panic, from that second, 
never subsided, Fear multiplied fear. ‘There was not a man, from the moment that the carpenter 
made his first report, who imagined the ship could be saved ; and nothing awaited them in perspective 
‘but a long lingering labor in the boats; deprived of previsions, exposed to all the rigors ef open boat 

ion, with the very port as an ‘asylum thet Bligh had to reach, before his crew of spectres 
could feel any thing like security. 

The spars which broke adrift as the frigate sank afforded assistance to many. Some, braver than 
their messmates, clung with silent courage to the mast or oar they happened to meet ; whilst others, 
less inured to such scenes, and with less confidence in themeelves, cried and shrieked aloud for 
assistance. Some calmly struck out, knowing that any extra exertion would occasion such fatigue, 
that drowning would be inevitable before the retuming beat arrived ; whilst others, impatient at the 
apperent length of the.swim, violently threw about their arms, and died exhausted. 

‘But of those who struggled against fate, none cxerted themselves more to save their few miserable 
days of life than the mutineers of the Bounty. Well they knew what awaited them on their return 
to. Portsmouth ; and yet, as if willing to cling to the few days left between the catastrophe and their 
execution, they were clamorous for assistance,.and eager to be again prisoners. It was now their turn 
to undergo some of the many terments they had inflicted on Bligh, and their miseries soon began. 
It has been mentioned that.Heywood and others stripped themselves naked, in order the better to 
save themselves. ‘They each made for a small sandy key, and were picked up by one of the boats, 
ewhich, having landed its first cargo, returned to save others. “The hot broiling sun, acting upon a 
naked skin, soon occasioned the most intense pain. There was no shelter, for not a tree grew upon 
this miserable place of refuge ; aad some canvas, which had been saved from the wreck, was used 
for the boats, in order, by stretching it round the gunwales, and thus heightening the boats, to render 
them.more secure. The thirst was intolerable, and the supply of water small indeed. In vain they 
‘tried every measure which ingenuity could suggest. Their skins blistered and peeled off; and suf- 
‘ferings, the most excruciating, followed their rescue from the sea. One aman soon gave way: he 
was to all appearance drunk, and as such was condemned and abused. But it was not so ; the poor 
‘fellow, unable to bear the oppressive thirst, drank largely of salt water, became shortly afterwards 
deranged, and then becoming a maniac, raved, stamped. swore, blasphemed, and died. 

‘No sooner were all saved who were destined to be saved, da aed apy!» .apebery al 
from the sandy key. ‘The boatswere put into oider as, promptly as possible ; their provisions, 
which some prudent man had thrown into one of the beats, were mustered. The whole stock, to 
-sustain life for ninety-nine men for the long period of sixteen days, was a small keg of water and 
some biscuits. ‘The calculated allowance was two wine-glasses of water per day to each man, with 

-& proportion of biscuit smaller than Bligh issued ; indeed his plan appears to have been followed 
“closely in all particulars by Edwards, ‘Scales were made for each boat, the weights. were cut from 
bullets, and the men were advised. to resort.to bathing, in order to drink by absorption. 

‘Three days elapsed before the boats were completed, and the proportion of men allotted to each. 
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During these three days of miserable existence on a key ninety yards long and sixty broad, they 
were exposed to the heat of a vertical sun. For the Pandora’s people, tents were erected, but for 
the miserable remains of the Bounty’s crew there was no shelter; even an old sail, which was use- 
less, and which was lying on the sand, wasdenied them ; and such was the intense suffering of these 
unfortunate wretches, that to save their bare bodies from insupportable heat, they buried themselves 
up to the neck in the burning sand. This lighter pain to that occasioned by the rays of the sun 
scorched their skin entirely from their bodies, and left them literally as if they had been scalded all 
over. 

In this state these unhappy people were destined to embark, to reach, if possible, the settlement of 


Coupang. 





The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of “Sam Slick,” “« The Clockmaker,” etc. One volume, 
262 pp. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


In this work, Judge Haliburton seems to have forgotten the many sly hits and severe remarks 
upon the conduct of England towards her colonies, which he has placed in the mouth of his amu- 
sing clockmaker, Samuel Slick of Slickville. We are loth to suppose that a journey to England and 
an interview with the minister, have had any effect in producing this strange repudiation of his 
former tenets; but in the «‘ Bubbles of Canada,” the tory ascendency is violently championed, and 
the idea of a liberal government of the British colonies in America is treated with supreme con- 
tempt; of course, the conduct of Lord Durham experiences the censure of the Court parasite; and 
when we say that the moderate requests of the Canadians, previous to the late emeutes, are treated 
with unsparing condemnation, the reader may form his own opinion of the writer’s views of the 
insurgents and their doings. 

“The Bubbles of Canada” can only be considered as a partizan publication, of a violent and. 
malignant nature. Asan explanatory or statistical work, it is a decided failure. 


The air hath buddies as the water hath, 
And this is of them. 


Conversations on Nature and Art. One volume, 333 pp. With many Cuts. Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 


A desirable book for child and man. The scholar will find the most interesting gathering of human 
acts and God’s glory recalled to his mind in the Conversations here given ; and the tyro in science will 
be induced, by the anecdotal treatment of the subjects, to progress farther in the study of this world’s 
wonders, Every reader, between the ages of six and sixty, must profit by the perusal of this pocket 
cyclopedia of intelligence. 


The Young Lady's Equestrian Manual. Haswell and Co. Philadelphia. 


This very elegant little volume, illustrated by many engravings on wood, is a reprint of a London 
publication, the principal portion of which originally appeared in “Ta: Youre Lavy’s Boox,” 
a British work of considerable skill, and copied from thence by Mr. Godey in his American periodical, 
Tue Lapy’s Boox, several years since. Messrs. Haswell deserve praise for the manner of the 
present production, which, in every department presents a choice specimen of mechanical execution. 
There are several valuable additions to the original matter, but we regret that the American publish- 
ers neglected to employ an editor to “ adapt” the work to the peculiarities or habits of this country, 
The London edition is closely followed, even in the vignette frontispiece and title page, where the 
English queen Victoria is represented en cheval. For instance, we are told that “ riding on horse- 
back appears to have been of remote usage among our fair country women, and in other European 
countries.” The pillion is also described as being yet in use in our country—the book is issued 
by an American firm; what is an American reader to suppose? The English “ Rules of the Road” 
are also given in full ; every person, accustomed to sit upon or behind “a bit of blood,” knows that 
the said Rules are reversed in American practice. In the description of the various “ Paces,” the 
rack of the American horse is totally omitted, although, in the introduction, some mention is made 
_ be pacing of the horses used by the ladies of Lima, which is essentially and virtually the action 
of the rack. 

Having freely noticed the faults or Englishisms of the work, it is but right to state that, it is 
absolutely the best guide to Equestrianism extant, and we advise our readers to purchase a copy for 
presentation to their feminine socialities, 
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The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, comprising The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Rokeby, Lady of the Lake, Bridal of Triermain, Vision of 
Roderic, Lord of the Isles, Harold the Dauntless, Field of Waterloo, Songs, Miscellanies, 

and Occasional Pieces. One volume, 700 pp. Carey and Hart. Philadelphia. 


We have frequently had occasion to notice the very superior style of the large octavo volumes 
produced by Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, embodying the effusions of the best writers 
of the day, and forming portions of their Library of Standard Authors, “The Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott” is another instance added to the long and valuable list of publications embraced 
in this series ; better poetry, better printing, better paper—cannot be produced; and when we say, 
that this exquisite volume, thick as three fashionable ‘omes, with an exquisite medallion portrait of 
the gifted author, and a beautiful vignette title, is published at the low price of three dollars and a 
half, we declare ourselves unable to say anything more in favor of publisher's enterprise, or writer’s 
popularity. “The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” unattainable in any other American edition, 
is worth double the money. 





Sterling. Penruddock; or, The High-Minded. By the author of « Tremaine,” “De Vere,’ 
«“ Human Life,” etc. Two volumes, Carey and Hart. Philadelphia. 


We can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that these two common place volumes proceed from 
the pen of our especial favorite, Mr. Ward, whose didactic novels of “ De Vere” and “ Tremaine” 
are the standards of excellence in the paths of instructive philosophy—whose “ Fielding” is our par- 
ticular stand-by and authority in all matters connected with worldly ethies. The first tale, “ Ster- 
ling,” is a prosaic exemplification of an established axiom, that needs no elucidation or support. 
The son of a city trader affects the habits and society of the highest aristocratic circles, and conse- 
quently experiences a series of natural and well-deserved mortifications. The author concludes the 
first volume with the following triteness:—“Follow your place, wherever it may lead you—but 
never go beyond it.” 

“ Penruddock” is something more lively in its plot and purpose ; but sufficiently dull to cast dis- 
credit upon the brilliance of the writer’s fame. There is occasionally a glimpse of the high intel- 
lect and extreme mental refinement which charmed us in the past productions; but while we allow 
that these volumes would confer credit upon an unfledged authorling, they are not calculated to sa- 
tisfy the expectations of a public acquainted with the powers of Mr. Ward’s pen. 


The Women of England, their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 
“ Poetry of Life,” “ Pretension,” etc. Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


The inestimable contents of this modest and well-written book apply to the women of America 
with equal force. Let every one of our subscribers immediately procure a copy, and read it to his 
better half every wet Sunday afternoon; let the chapter be given, not dogmatically, nor curtain-lec- 
turally, but with a pleasant look, and in an amiable but earnest tone. We boldly predicate that if 
this book becomes generally popular, which it ought to be, the present generation will be gloriously 
wived, and our rising responsibilities inestimably mothered. 


The American in Paris. By John Sanderson. Two volumes. Carey and Hart. Philadelphia. 


Twelve months past, we awarded, after a critical and delightful perusal, the highest meed of praise 
to a comfortably-thick volume, called « Sketches of Paris, by an American Gentleman.” The work 
before us is a second edition of the said “ Sketches,” published with the name given by the English 
booksellers, who, following our example, pirate the best and most selling works of the transatlantic 
writers, without bestowing a denier of reward upon the producer. We must not grumble at the 
practice of our own precept. “The American in Paris” is justly popular in England and France, 
and the appearance of a second edition in America is the best evidence in its behalf. 





The Ruins of Athens, and other Poems, by G. Hill, will be noticed in our next. Doctor Mitchell’s 
agreeable volume will also receive due justice, in a more lengthened notice than we could have af- 
forded him in this number. 








MIRABILIA EXEMPLA. 


Book of Miracles—In the course of our literary rambles, we once met with a copy of the fol- 
lowing curious work, the very title of which is calculated to amuse; “The Spanish Mandevile of 
Miracles; or the Garden of Curious Flowers. Wherein are handled sundry Points of Humanity, 
Philosophie, Divinitie, and Geographie, beautified with many strange and pleasant histories. First 
written in Spanish by Antonio de’Torquemeda, and out of that tongue done into English. London: 
printed at the sign of the Hand and Plough, Fleet street, 1600.” This volume is a perfect furrago 
libelli, a medley of something and everything, and in the midst of much that is dull and heavy, are se- 
veral very amusing items. ‘Take the following as a specimen : “ Algazar, an ancient philosopher of 
great authority, affirmeth, that an earnest imagination hath not only grace and power to imprint 
diverse effects in him who imagineth, but also may work effects in the things seen or imagined ; 
for so intently may a man imagine that it raineth, that, though the weather were fair, it may become 
cloudy, and rain indeed; and that the stones before him are bread, so great may be the vehemency 
of his imagination that they may turn into bread.” We have been used to laugh most merrily at 
the idea of Hackett’s Kentuckian, who could grin off the bark from an oak tree; but we may now 
listen to sich wonders without moving a muscle, for, according to this ancient theory, we have need 
only of a strong will and imagination to do the thing, as no doubt the Kentuckian in question had, 
and the thing is done. Well, and after all, as a worthy friend of ours used to profess, we are not 
ashamed to avow that we have great faith in the imagination. In fact, is not all around us, “in the 
heavens above, and in the earth below, and in the waters under the earth,” a matter of imagination, 
more than of any thing else? Color and shape, and all the marvellous accidents of things, to say 
nothing of all our hopes and our fears, our good fortunes and. our bad, are they not all, in a great 
measure, traceable to this miraculous faculty? It is, perhaps, a great enemy to us, at times an arch 
deceiver; but it is also the sovereign alchemy, which turns whatever it touches into gold,—blazoning 
and making beautiful the very dust and rubbish of human life, smoothing down the rugged places 
of existence, and throwing a mellowing lustre upon the brighter. Imagination, too, is your only 
equalizer of the fortunes of mankind, solving that problem which the progenitor of Louis Philippe, 
and all the theorizers of the French revolution, were unable to settle. It is the deep and fathomless 
fount, from which all our visions spring,—all those rich dreams of the brain, more radiant than the 
painter’s vivifying touch, the sculptor’s plastic art, or the poet’s creative power. The solemn fools, 
who would fain arrogate all knowledge to themselves, have nicknamed it a fable, a fancy, a something 
to be chased from the schools, and hooted, if possible, from existence, because not as tangible as the 
ground we tread upon, and as divisible into circles, squares, and triangles. Yt is it as real as our- 
selves, It is the finest, subtlest, and most ethereal portion of the mind ; and if ever we make a large 
stride, or, in the popular language of the day, “go ahead” in knowledge, it will, perhaps, be rather 
owing to our imagination than our reason. What but this faculty can bring to bear upon the great 
questions of metaphysics, and the history of those mighty agents of nature—electricity, magnetism, 
and the galvanic power—if, indeed, these be not one and the same individual agent—what, but the 
imagination, 1ather than the reason. Our intellect—we mean the mathematical part of our intellect, 
which proceeds according to common places, and conventional forms, and deals in defined premises 
and strict conclusions, must always necessarily have the weight and alloy of earth about it, and be 
pinned to the earth, like another Gulliver, by the tangling cords of lines and figures. But there is 
a subtler spirit, a finer instinct, if we may be allowed the expression, in the mind—a power, as 
Shakspeare happily terms it, “touched to finer uses,’—which will often defy both analysis and 
reason, coming to us sometimes through the medium of our sensations, and sometimes through 
channels we are utterly unable to describe. And this will, some day, we doubt not, go forth, like 
the winged thought of the poet, through the blooming, as well as through the barren places of 
creation,—a herald, soaring “beyond our visible diurnal sphere,” and bring back to us some 
wealthy store, which shall redeem the prophesies of the aspiring, and support the philosophy of poetry ; 
while the men of figures,—mathematicians, arithmeticians, and utilitarians—those “ seated in the 
chair of the scorner,” shall be shamed out of their vain boastings, and be reduced to silence. But 
we have strayed far, and quite lost sight of our credulous friend Senor Antonio de Torquemeda ; 
but on some future occasion we may, perhaps, be tempted to resume his volume, and find amuse- 
ment for a vacant hour. In the mean time, we have only room for the following smart answer of 
the great pation saint of Scotland. “ The devil, in the shape of a very beautiful woman, being seated 
at a certain bishop’s table; Saint Andrew came there as a pilgrim to ask an alms; upon which the 
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she-devil asked the saint how far distant heaven was from earth. ‘Thou should’st surely know 
better than I,’ said the waggish saint, ‘ having thyself fallen from thence.” 





Marble Ponds of Persia.—This natural curiosity consists of certain pools, or plashes, whose indo- 
lent waters, by a slow and regular process, stagnate, concrete, and petrify, producing that beautiful 
transparent stone, commonly called Tabriz marble, much used in the burial-places of Persia, and in 
their best edifices. ‘These ponds are contained within the circumference of half a mile, and their 
position is distinguished by heaps of stone, which have accumulated as the excavations have increased. 
The petrifactive process may be traced from its commencement to its termination: in one part, the 
water is clear; in a second, it appears thicker and stagnant; in a third, quite black; and in its last 
stage, it is white like a hour frost. Where the operation is complete, a stone thrown on its surface 
makes no impression, and a man may walk over it without wetting his shoes. Such is the constant 

of this water to become stone, that where it exudes from the ground in bubbles, the petri- 

faction assumes a globular shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by a stroke of magic, had been ar- 

rested in their play, and metamorphosed into stone. The substance thus produced is brittle, trans- 

parent, and sometimes richly streaked with green, red, and copper-colored veins. It adinits of being 

cut into very large slabs, and takes a good polish. So much is this stone looked on as an article of 

luxury, that none but the king, his sons, and persons privileged by special firman, are permitted to 
take it. 


BRITISH TERRITORY IN INDIA. 








Brit. Sq. Miles. : 
Bengal Presidency -. 2. we ltl lel BBO 57,600,000 
Wie 5 me eee ew es ew ... eaee 
Bombay ditto ‘Lh ke ae ee ee ee: le 
Territories in the Deccan, ete., acquired sinee 1915, and since mostly 
attached to the Bombay Presidency, . . P ‘ ‘ ° 60,000 8,000,000 
Total British Territories . . .« «© « « » « 558,000 88,000,000 
BRITISH ALLIES AND TRIBUTARIES. 
I. The@ipere Maja el wm 27,000 3,000,000 
NC rit is oe. tn Fig aoe dee ce Sek ome 96,000 10,000,000 
3. The Nagpoor Rajah . ° ° ‘ ° , ° ‘ ° 70,000 3,000,000 
ES ee 3,000,000 
ee ee, re ee eee 18,000  —-2,000,000 
6. Bhopal, 5,000; Katah, 6,500; Boondee,2,500. . .  . 14,000 1,500,000 
7%. The SitteraRajshh . . . . « «© «© «+ « 14,000  — 1,500,000 
8. Travancore, 6,000 ; Cochin, 2,000. . ° ° ° 8,000 1,000,000 
9. Under the Rajahs of Jedpoor, Jeypoor, Oodipoor, Bikmair, Jes- 
sulmair, and other Rajpoot Chiefs eo ee 283,000 15,000,000 
10. Holker . . . ° . . ° . ° ° 
11. Seicks, Gonds, Bheels, Coolics, and Catties ° 4 
Total British and theirallies. . . «. + 1,103,000 — 123,000,000 
INDEPENDENT STATES. 
12. Scindia’s dominions . . ‘ ° . . - 40,000 4,000,000 
The Rajah of Nepal saith tdaLeicdlasde %o ences 53,000 2,000,000 
i ee ee eee ae 50,000 3,000,000 
The Ameer of Sinde ‘ . 4 F . . P ‘ , 24,000 1,000,000 
Belonging to the Afghan Empire. . . . ‘ . . 10,000 1,000,000 





1,280,000 — 134,000,000 





Profits of Popular Authors.—Victor Hugo, the celebrated chief of the romanticist school, in 
France, has, according to La Presse, sold to M. Delloye, the publisher, for 240,000 francs, the right 
of printing his works for ten years, and has received one half of this money down. The Moniteur 
says that the sum agreed upon is 300,000 francs. The “ reading public” of the United States forms 
a larger proportion of the population than in any other country; but no publisher dare offer an 
American author a moiety of the above sum for the exclusive sale of his works, because, however 
popular they may be, competition with the stolen, and therefore cheap, literature of Europe is out 
of the question. An international copyright law would place this matter in a different light. 


New Poem by Halleck and Bryant—The “Figaro in London,” a very popular penny paper in 
London, lately published about one hundred verses of Jim Crow’s nonsense, “ as sung by Mr. Rice, 
and written by the celebrated American poets, Bryant, Halleck, ete.” Nothing but a war can put 
a stop to these horrible and blood thirsty proceedings! 
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